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SPENCERS’ 
PRACTICAL WRITING 


Six Books. Each, per Dozen, 60 cents 


HIS NEW SYSTEM OF WRITING has been 
: devised because of the distinct and wide-spread 

reaction from the use of vertical writing in the 
schools. It is thoroughly up-to-date, embodying all 
the advantages of the old and of the new. While it 
has many advantageous features, the following are 
especially noteworthy: It teaches a plain, practical 
handwriting, moderate in slant and free from orna- 
mental curves, shade, and meaningless lines: Each 
word can be written by one continuous movement of 
the pen: The copies begin with words and gradually 
develop into sentences: In the first two books the 
writing is somewhat larger than is customary,because 
it is more easily learned by young children: Books 
One and Two contain many illustrations in outline: 
The ruling of the books is very simple and is a help, 
not a hindrance: Instruction is offered showing how 
the pupil should sit at the desk and hold the pen and 
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FOR THE GRADES 


The Riverside Literature Series 


Annotated masterpieces for all grades. 


The Webster-Cooley Language Series 


Language Lessons, Grammar, Composition, for 
Grades IV-X. 


Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer 


A first reading book 


Holbrook’s Book of Nature Myths 


45 


Hazard’s Three Years. with the Poets 


Poems for memorizing during the first years in 


Riverside Graded Song Book, Two parts, each.. .40 


Tappan’s Our Country’s Story 


An elementary history of the United States...... -65 


_Fiske’s History of the United States 


paper: A series of drill movement exercises, thirty- For 1.00 

three in number, with directions for their use, accom- , ’ 

yanies each book, Tappan England Story 

ee A History of England for Grammar Schools..... 85 

American Book Company are 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
Boston New York Chicago 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


you, 


TOMORROW LIES IN THE LAND OF NEVER | 


Don't delay ordering your fall supply of 
DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS, | 


_ for delays are dangerous. 
_ in faster than ever before, we can supply you with just the right | 
_ pencil for the work in your particular school. || 
To every teacher that will mention this publication, we will | 
not only send samples of pencils, but a Schooi Catalogue, Pencil 
_ Guide and Pencil Geography, free of all charge. 


Notwithstanding the orders are coming | 


They will 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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AITON’S 
DESCRIPTIVE 
SPELLER 


A common-sense correlation of spelling 
with the child’s other studies and interests 


The Descriptive Speller,’’ though very complete, 
contains only words in general use. Words likely to 
be misspelled are repeated often throughout the book, 
in various connections, thus affording abundant 
practice without the necessity of tiresome review 
exercises. 


SMITH’S 
ARITHMETICS 


Three-Book Series 
The best of the old and the best of the new 


Smith’s Arithmetics furnish for primary and 
grammar grades simple, rational, practical work 
which will fit the pupil for the business world in 
which he is to live. 

The problems are thoroughly modern and deal 
with all the chief American industries. 


Write for an Announcement 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ Tip-To 
is the best and simplest device Ag 
making 100 cop from 
written and 50 oop ies from 

written original, we will a 
complete duplicator, cap 
without deposite, on ten tio} 
days’ trial. 
37.50 tos trade 

discount of 3345%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUP ICATOR co. 
Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City 


THE 


School Drawing Portfolio 


makes a practical and convenient receptacle for 
loose drawings. Much time and trouble may 
be saved in collecting and caring for separate 
drawings by providing each child with a 
drawing portfolio. They are particularly de- 
sirable if 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


are in use. Special discounts to schools. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, NEW YORK 


FIVE LECTURES 


For City, County and State Teachers’ 


My first, The Fundamental! Prinei- 
ple, from which the others are de- 
duced, includes a simple statement 
of psychology — one that gives in- 
sightand permanent help. Teachers 
are ina psychological maze, and will 
welcome some light. 


Associations. See J. of E., Sept. ls. 


H. WILBUR, EASTON CENTFR MASS, 


~ ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK.— (XI.) 


Painted Post, because of the erection of a painted 
monument by the Indians over the grave of their chief, 
Captain Montour. 

Paimyra, from ancient Syrian town. 

Pamelia, for wife of General Jacob Brown. 

Paris, for Isaac Paris, merchant of Fort Plain. 

Parish, Purishville, for David Parish. 

Patchogue, turning place. 

Pautuck, “fall.” 

Pawling, from Paulding, said originally to have been 
Pawling. 

Peekskill, for Jan Peek, Dutch mariner of seventeenth 
century. 

Pelham, for original patentee, John Pell. 

Pendleton, for Sylvester Pendleton Clark, ex-gover- 
nor of Grand Islard. 

Penfield, for Daniel Penfield. 

Penn Yan, name formed by compound of the names of 
the two classes of settlers, Pennsylvanians and Yankees. 

Perinten, for Glover Perin. 

Perry and Perrysburg, for Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry. 

Perrys Mills, for George Perry, former proprietor. 

Perth, for towr in Scotland. 

Peru, for country in South America. 

Peterhoro, for Peter Smith. 

Petersburg, for Peter Simmons. 

Phelps, for Oliver Phelps. 

Philadelphia, for city in Pennsylvania 

Philipstown, for Adolphe Philipse, original patentee. 

Phoenix, for Alexander Phoenix. 

Piermont, so named because it is backed by high hills 
and facing river, into which extends long pier. 

Pierrepont, for Hezekiah B. Pierrepont, one of original 
proprietors. 

Piecreport Manor, for Hon. William C. Pierrepont’s 
residence. 

Pifiard, for David Piffart, prominent settler. 

Pike, for General Zebulon M. Pike, explorer. 

Pinckney, for Charles C. Pinckney of South Carolina. 

Pitcairn, for Joseph Piteairn, original proprietor. 

Pitcher, for Nathaniel Pitcher, lieutenant-governor 
of state. 

Plattekill, Dutch word meaning “flat brook.”’ 

Plessis, for town in France. 

Pocaniecs, stream running through ‘Sleepy Hollow,” 
“a run between two hills.” 

Poconteco, “dark river.” 

Poestenkill, from its principal stream, “puffing or 
foaming creek.” 

Pollepel, “ladle.’’ 

Pomfret, for town in Yorkshire, England. 

Pompey, for bumpey the Great. 

Portage, situated between water courses. 

Port Crane, for one of engineers of Chenango Canal. 

Port Dickinson, for Daniel S. Dickinson, United States 
senator, lieutenant-governor, and attorney-general of 
Wew York. 

Porter, for Judge Augustus Porter. 

Port Jervis, for John B. Jervis, engineer of Hudson 
and Delaware canal. 

Port Leyden, for Leyden, Netherlands. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SuPERINTENDENT J. P. Reynowps, Bristol,R. I: 
‘The teacher is all in all; he transforms the boy into 
the ambitious boy. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. F,. LEVERENZ, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; As it is the teacher’s duty as well as 
privilege to bring both the practical and the beauti- 
ful to the child, it is plain that she must possess a 
knowledge of both, and cultivate a desire and taste 
for them. 


FREDERIC ALLISON TupPpPER, Boston: Reverse 
the process of the celebrated politician who “first 
got on, next got honor, and finally got honest.” 
Take care of the superlative, then the comparative 
and the positive in this sliding scale will take care 
of themselves. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. SHAWAN, Columbus, 
Ohio: Considering the qualifications demanded 
and needed, the years spent in getting ready, the 
long wait after the preparation is completed, and 
the qualities of mind and heart essential, teachers 
de not and perhaps never will command what their 
services are really worth. 


SuPERINTENDENT C. F. Adams, Spencer, Mass.: 
It is a kindness to make the way of the transgressor 
hard, every time, that he may not continue therein. 
To help him to place himself in harmony with the 
physical laws, the civic laws, the divine laws under 
which he is placed. The physical laws are unyield- 
ing, the statutes.do not plead, and the decalogue 
does not say please. There is an element lacking 
in a training that tolerates trifling with duty, that 
allows self will to forget others. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE W. TwitmyErR, W/- 
‘mington, Delaware: It is the business of the 
school to make the children thrive on its nurture, 
not to drive them out or to see how many can be 
made to survive the rigors of its discipline, but it is 
equally true that there is need of some educative 
discipline, the mastery of a body of specific knowl- 
edge available for the uses of life, the development 
-of toughness and flexibility of mental fibre, and the 
fixing of certain fundamental habits of thought, 
feeling, and action, those which will best fit the 
pupil for contact with the conditions sure to con- 
front him as a member of society. In the light of 
these truths, promotion, getting through the schools 
or graduation as commonly viewed are not synony- 
mous with education. 


HOW TO SUPPRESS THE BAD BOY. 
BY ERASMUS WILSON. 


if there were no bad boys there would be hardly 
any bad men. 

Ne doubt you will agree to that, and in the same 
breath ask how the bad boy can be cut out. 

If you are a believer in the doctrine that some 
are born to be bad, and to go from bad to worse 
until they drop into the pit, you will be hard to con- 
vince that it is possible to eliminate the bad boy. 

To do so it will be necessary to revise our rules, 
and to recast our methods relating to boys genet- 
altv. This will not be accomplished in a day, nor 
in a year, for there are too many who are so set in 
their ways that they cannot be moved to take up 
new lines of thought or action. 

One of the first things will be to lead people to 
believe that boys are boys, and as such they are 
very much alike, and may be made to grow up 
much alike as far as tastes and manners are con- 
cerned. 

Then it will be necessary to devise ways and 
means by which boys can be given uniform en- 
vironment and training during infancy, for it is dur- 
ing this period that the boy acquires tastes and 
manners that can never be eliminated, or at least, 
hardly ever. 

Next comes the period extending from infancy 
to adolescence, which is the period in which taste 
and disposition are practically fixed, and these are 
most important factors in the development of char- 
acter. This is well expressed in that oft-quoted 
line, “As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

One of the greatest defects in our system of 
schooling is that the matter of shaping character is 
put off so long that a boy becomes so set in his 
ways that teachers, books, and home influences can 
make but little change in those tastes and habits 
which are commonly termed second nature. 

It is during the early formative period that in- 


voluntary habits and manners are established. The. 


bev indulges in these without thinking, and in most 
instances he continues them without thinking until 
he reaches man’s estate, and many go without 
thinking until they die. 

Character in a boy is worth more, many times 
more, than the knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, 
and geography he acquires in his early years at 
school, for without character his knowledge will be 
of very little use to him. 

And yet our big school men continue to insist 
upon teachers pounding this abstract and more or 
less distasteful knowledge into the heads of boys 
regardless of their state of culture. 

It used to be held, and is yet to an unwarrant- 
able extent, that parents are responsible for the 
moral and social culture of their children. 

That would be all right if all parents were com- 
petent to train them as they should be. But not 
having been so trained and cultured themselves, 
they don’t even see the necessity for it, much less 
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feel that it is their duty to look carefully after the 
moral culture of their children. 

Such parents as these will have to. die before 
very rapid progress can be made in the matter of 
developing character in children. 

Haven’t you noticed that men of fine character 
were, almost without exception, well-reared boys? 
And haven’t you also noticed that these men give 
their mothers the greater share of credit for shap- 
ing and developing their characters? 

If every mother were a good mother, gentle, and 
refined, and loving, there would be fewer bad boys, 
and correspondingly more good men. 

We have been devoting so much time and energy 
to the development of business enterprise that there 
hasn't been much left to devote to the betterment 
of the boy, and his sister, so that each succeeding 
generation might be better fathered and mothered, 
thus lifting the race to higher, lovelier, and happier 
planes. 

But how is this to be done? 

Well, it will have to be done somehow or else 
human progress will cease and the race lapse into 
a decline. 

We can do this great work, but you can't, and 
they won’t. We alone can do it. We, the people, 
you know, possess the sum of human power, there- 
fore, we are able to doall things, anything in 
reason. 

We, the people, must, therefore, get together on 
this matter of practical education. And in order 
that we may get together in good form we must 
have a leader, a born leader, who can so command 
that all will follow, and follow willingly. 

There are voices crying in the wilderness, and 
prophesying that the desired leader is coming, and 
is already near. 


SOME PROBLEMS THAT CONFRONT THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. W. CARR, 
Anderson, Ind. 

Great as has been the work of the public school 
yet there are many problems to be solved and many 
difficulties to be overcome before it is capable of 
doing its noblest work. In many localities the 
schools are crippled because there is not the proper 
intelligent, patriotic public sentiment back of them. 
It is true that there are plenty of people willing to 
extol the glories of our free public school system, 
and to insist that their particular schools are the 
best in the country. Yet we often find these same 
patriots (?) using the schools to forward their own 
selfish interests by ‘“‘ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain.” The best of one generation should 
be the teachers of the next. This is impossible so 
long as teaching is regarded as a menial task and 
teachers are ground down by poverty and subject 
to dismissal without cause at the whim of any one 
who may be elevated to power. Good physical en- 
vironments, a course of study suited to the needs of 
the people, competent teachers to instruct, wise and 
economic administration of school affairs, proper 
and wholesome discipline, high ideals not only of 


scholarship but of character, above all splendid 


teaching and noble living in the schoolroom, and 
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intelligent, loyal support out of the schoolroom,— 
these things are essential in every community if the 
public school is to perform its highest mission — 
Address. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MASSES.— ( II.) 
BY GEORGE W. COX, WARE, MASS, 
RESPECTING PUPILS. 

In the early days of the nation’s life, schools were 
small and much individual instruction was possib!e. 
A boy of more than ordinary ability was not held 
back to accommodate his companion who could not 
cover the work so rapidly as he, but each was per- 


‘mitted to go along as fast as he could. 


There were some advantages from this method. 
As a rule the teacher did very little of the pupil’s 
work. He simply told him how to do it. Ifa boy 
would succeed, he must give close attention to the 
teacher’s directions; thus the former acquired the 
power of concentrating his thought upon the topic 
under consideration ; he also acquired the power to 
understand an oral explanation. The carrying of 
this explanation in his mind until he completed his 
work developed another power of the mind, while 
the doing of the work himself brought a certain 
kind of independence that could not come had the 
teacher performed even a portion of the work. All 
of these are very important features of the boy’s 
education. 

To-day a different method obtains. Instead of in- 
dividual instruction having the greater prominence 
in the schools, it has been reduced to a minimum, 
and in some instances has disappeared altogether. 
The schools are now so large that the most of the 
instruction must be given to classes. The c'ass 
method is probably the best device that has been 
found, yet it needs to be carefully guarded. Under ° 
the class method the activities of a school cannot 
move at a pace much greater than that of the slower 
pupils, and so, many pupils in almost every graded 
school are not fully occupied. Much valuable time 
is lost, and idle and mischievous habits are formed 
unless strong measures are adopied to prevent. 

The Cambridge plan seems to meet this diifi- 
culty, but it can be worked only in a large school 
system. The Batavia method provides a remedy 
that ‘may be applied to any system. Some of the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the latter claim that 
it is the one thing needed in our graded schools to 
make them thoroughly efficient. It is certain that 
some device is needed in order that the public 
schools of this country may discharge their full 
duty. When we consider that so large a number of 
our boys and girls have but a few years in which 
to procure the education that is to fit them for their 
life work, and when we realize that nearly all the 
responsibility of this great work has been thrown 
upon the public schools, it seems that no reason- 
able expense should be spared to make these years 
as fruitful as possible to each of them. 

Not only should the needs of the individual child 
be met while he is in school, but there is also great 
need of his being kept in school a longer time than 
at present. Pupils should be kept in school until a 
regular course is completed. The law should be 
changed in this respect. The age limit is not satis- 
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factory. At present a lad of fourteen may come into 
this country, entirely ignorant of our institutions, 
unable to speak or write a word of our language, 
and, if he can produce sufficient evidence to prove 
his age, he can procure an “age and schooling cer- 
tificate’” with which he can go to work. (I have 
granted certificates to seven such boys in one 
month.) He may continue to work until he is of 
age, remaining as ignorant as ever. Soon he joins 
_aclass to prepare for naturalization. He is taught 
enough English to stagger through a few sentences 
of the constitution and then he becomes a citizen. 
Many young people arrive here as soon as they 
are fourteen years of age and seek employment. 
The youth of Massachusetts must attend school be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen. At the latter 


age some are much better prepared for citizenship» 


than others. Those who leave school at the age 
mentioned, and those who come to this country at 
the same age, enter our factories and workshops. 
But what a variable quantity is their intelligence! 
In some cases it is negative, in others it is slightly 
positive, while in others it is strongly positive. 
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Their standards and ideals of life as well as their- 
service as citizens will vary along the same line. 

A partial remedy for such might be effected by 
granting the schooling certificate upon the com=- 
pletion of a definite course in American schools. 
This course could be made quite elementary at the 
first and gradually added to until a standard should 
be established. This could be so fixed that in. 
ordinary cases an American boy or girl could com- 
plete the course at the age of fifteen. Those whose 
mental activity is below the average, and those who 
spend their early years abroad would he released. 
from school at an older age. 

Until such standard can be maintained, evening 
schools should be established wherever there is a 
recognized need for them. They should take up. 
the work at the point where it was Icft off in the 
day schools. The validity of certificates issued by 
school authorities should depend upon the holder’s: 
attendance at such evening schools. Later the 
evening schools could devote their attention to- 
m:ore advanced work.—Extract from Address. 


EDUCATION EAST 


BY THE 


AND WEST.—(VI.) 


EDITOR. 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEW ENGLAND AND THE 
WEST. 


It is interesting and important to study the edu- 
cational trend in New England and in the West. 
New England has absolutely no physical business 
advantage over the rest of the country and many 
disadvantages. She has no raw material, no fuel, 
little power. and almost no food products. Never- 
theless she has been a leader in the industrial and 
commercial world, presumably because she has 
held the leadership along educational lines. 

Reciprecity and stand-patism do not signify a 
tenth part as much as the relative educational con- 
ditions of New England.’ As I have had occasion 
to study facts and figures educationally, East and 
West, it may be worth while to present a few of 
them, since there seems to be no organized effort 
to enlighten the public—no Tom Lawsonism, no 
Eugene Fossism available for advertising purposes. 

New England still has a decided educational ad- 
vantage over the West, in her high school finance, 
equipment, and sentiment. 

There are in New England in round numbers 
6,000,000 population, and in the West 30,000,000, 
the West having already five times the population 
of this section. In New England there are eighty- 
seven cities of more than 8,000 with good high 
schools, and in the West 182. The West has five 
times the population, and only twice as many high 
schools. 

In New England there are but nine cities that 
pay the high school principal less than $1,500, and 
in the West there are seventy-eight. That is to 
say, with five times the population, and twice the 
number of high schools, there are nearly nine times 
as many high schools whose principals receive less 
than $1,500. 


Or if we take $2,000 as the standard, there are in: 
New England fifty-one out of eighty-seven that pay 
more, while in the West there are but thirty-six out. 
of 182. Or on the basis of $2,500 we have twenty- 
threc that pay more, and they have but thirteen. ~ 

There is no question but that New England still 
has an enviable prominence in her high school 
leadership. 

Allowing that salaries are not a satisfactory test, 
it may be well to call attention to the high school 
equipment of New England and the West, using 
as a basis, not buildings, but the teaching force im 
proportion to the population. 

In Boston there is one high school teacher to 
2,500 of the population, while in Chicago and St. 
Louis, the two large Western cities, there is one 
to 5,250. 

Since Boston has but forty-two square miles, andi 
Chicago 192 square miles, it may be fair to take the 
suburbs that are within six miles of Boston, in. 
which case it is one teacher for 1,500. 

But outside of the Metropolitan district, the 
leadership in New England is not noticeable, if in- 
deed there is any advantage. There are no other 
Western cities as low as Chicago and St. Louis, 
while Fall River is the same and Pawtucket and 
Central Falls, R. I., and Bridgeport, Ct., are below 
any other Western cities. North Adams, Taunton, 
Chicopee, Lowell, and Lawrence in Massachusetts, 
Greenwich and Ansonia in Connecticut, Woon- 
socket in Rhode Island, Manchester in New Hamp- 
shire, and Lewiston in Maine, in all fourteen in New 
England, have but one high school teacher 
for 3,000 or thereabouts. In the entire West the:e 
are but twenty-two cities in this class. 

Pasadena, California, easily leads the entire 
country in this regard, having one high school 
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teacher to 600 inhabitants, and Berkeley one to 700, 
while in Brookline, Melrose, Wakefield, Gardner, 
Natick, Danvers, Hyde Park, Beverly, Leom:n- 
ster, Portsmouth, Middletown, and Torrington, 
which stand highest in New England, it is but about 
one in 1,000 population. 

Muskegon, Mich., and La Salle, Ill., have one 
high school teacher to 700. Appleton, Madison, 
and Janesville, Wis., Champaign, Evanston, and 
Galesburg, in Illinois, Kokomo, Ind., Columbus 
and Warren, in Ohio, Des Moines, Oskaloosa, and 
Boone, in Icwa, rank with the best New England 
cities. ‘The proportion of cities having one teacher 
to less than 1,500 is the same East and West. 
Oklahoma city, Okla., young as it is, has but four 
New England cities that have a higher rank in this 
regard. 

In the matter of grammar school principals, New 
England easily leads. There are but twenty-four 
cities in the United States that pay $2,000 and 
more, and nine of these are in New England. That 
is with but one-fifth of the population of the West, 
we have 55 per cent. of these salaries instead of 20. 

There are eighty-seven cities of 8,000 that never 
pay elementary school teachers less than $450, and 
only seventeen of these are in New England. 


THE PRINCIPAL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The first question that confronts a superintend- 
ent is whether there is a way to improve principal's 
as there is to improve teachers in their grasp of 
educational questions. There are good principals 
and there are poor ones,—and a large majority be- 
tween these two extremes. Whether a plan can be 
devised by and through which persons of special 
aptitudes can be trained into being good principals, 
is one of the unsolved problems in American graded 
schools. The efficient principal has courage and 
initiative, and he can devise sound educational 
methods and policies, and wisely execute his plans. 
He unifies his corps of teachers and infuses his 
spirit in them and the pupils. He is never a pas- 
sive instrument. For ordinary purposes of classi- 
fication, principals may be grouped according to 
their qualifications and the methods of performing, 
or sitting by their duties, as follows: (a) Principals 
who are leaders in their schools educationally, ad- 
ministratively, and a great force in inspiring the 
teachers in honest work and the realization of high, 
neble aims; (b) office principals who have offices 
and stay in them either to hear petty complaints or 
to get notes each day from the teachers concerning 
the conduct of pupils in the schoolrooms, or out on 
the firing line; (c) principals always busy doing 
nothing; (d) helpless principals. 

The first qualification that a principal should 
possess is scholarship, scholarship large. broad, and 
liberal, and in some branches-it should be pro- 
found. He should be continually improving his 
scholarship in special subjects and along general 
lines. He must not be lazy, or permit fatty degen- 
eration of his brain power. Me should be magnetic, 
benevolent, and sincere. Such a principal never 
finds it too late in life to begin thinking on a new 
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subject, never too late to question his own methods, 
and never too late to put the best work into his 
school. He never whines. He knows that great 
mental power, unbounded wisdom, and strict ap- 
plication to business control the destiny of a school 
as well as of a nation. The lode-star by which he 
pilots is character-building. Such a principal gives 
a strong, healthy tone to his school,—to the 
teachers, pupils, and patrons. Such a principal is 
a life-force, not in any sense a mere temporizer or 
artful dodger, who is either too busy or too lazy to 
help teachers and pupils when they are literally 
starving for fresh, mental food. A good principal 
can lift up a whole school; a poor principal cannot 
litt himself, and he is most intent on patting the 
teachers, pupils, and parents on the back in order 
to hold down his job. The greatest living influence 
that a good principal can generate among his 
teachers is to help them, and to keep them growing 
professionally, to keep them cheerful and sweet- 
tempered as the years go by; to keep in close touch 
with all the pupils of his school, and to know their 
wants and discouragements, and above all what 
thev feel and think. His mind must be an ever 
living fountain that pours fresh and invigorating 
knowledge every day. He must know that there 
are other schools besides his own, perhaps dong 
better work. He studies how to let in light to other 
souls. His whole desire is more and better life to 
everyone in this country. He tolerates no shams in 
schoo! work. Simple honesty is his motto and his 
school is judged by it. He keeps his school work- 
ing in all its parts to a definite purpose. Asa 
mechanism, it is strongly put together and perfectly 
adjusted. Due allowance is made for each personal 
equation. His school is a life-giving force; not a 
charnel house of death. He sees clearly what to do 
and how to do it, and he has the courage to move 
forward.—Annual Address. 
TEACHING IN THE GRADES.—(II ) 
BY M. F. ANDREW, 
Principal Twenty-fifth District School, Cincinnati. 
AN EXPERIENCE. 


One of the pleasantest, as well as very profitable, 
experiences came to me only a few years ago. At 
the end of the first month of school, by some re- 
adjustment, one of my teachers was transferred to 
another school. By this arrangement, a fourth- 
year class was left without a teacher. I asked the 
superintendent to leave the place open for the time, 
taking charge of the class myself. For thirty-six 
weeks, with the exception of one hour a day, I 
werked with that class. That hour was used in 
supervision, and the class was left to itself. 

Some one asks: “What did they do the hour you 
were away from them? Did they behave?” I must 
say frankly, I do not know. This one thing I do 
know: At the end of the year it was the most self 
helpful, independent fourth-year class I ever 
had in my school. They had learned to help them- 
selves, and to help each other, something most 
classes in our graded schools do not learn. 

Pedagogically, it was one of the best years of my 
life. No normal school could have done for me 
with all its theory and practice what that year of 
actual- teaching in a lower grade did. 
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It is a sad state of affairs, yet a true one, that 
before our children get through the sixth year of 
school, the great majority of them are either loafing 
on the streets, or are in the factories or stores, help- 
ing to support families. 

Something more must be done for these children 
in the five school years that we manage to hold 
them than we have done in past years. They are 
to be the future citizens of this country, and to the 
teachers of the public schools is left the problem of 
determining what kind of citizens they shall be. 

May it not be possible that the men and women 
who are in teaching, or are entering into the work, 
are in a measure responsible for the present condi- 
tion of things? 

lf the people who teach would “come down off 
of their high horses,” would get converted, could 
have their preconceived notions changed, how 
different it would all be. 

To live with boys and girls from six to fourteen 
years of age should be the greatest delight of any 
man’s life. What an opportunity for forming char- 
acter; for dealing with miniature men and women. 

I can conceive of no greater pleasure, and no 
greater opportunity to do good. It will be a long 
time, I fear, before teachers in this country will 
fully appreciate their God-given opportunity. 
Teaching school is not keeping school. Teaching 
arithmetic is not necessarily solving problems, and 
teaching geography is not “binding” Maine. 

“Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—ITS HISTORY AND WORK. 
BY H. B. FRISSELL. 


{Abstract of an address given at the Old South Meeting- 
House, Boston.] 

More of historic interest centres about the lower 
end of the Virginia peninsula than about any other 
spot in this country. On this peninsula John 
Smith worked out a system of industrial training 
for whites that made Colonial life possible, insist- 
ing that in the Jamestown colony, unless a man 
would work, neither should he eat. Here, many 
years later, General Armstrong, as one has said, 
“recognized and utilized the economic and moral 
value of industrial processes, making clear to the 
people of this country and to the world that no 
educational system is complete for white, black, or 
red, which does not train the hand to work.” The 
Virginia peninsula is not only an interesting spot 
historically. It is also a point of strategic value. 
Its commanding position was recognized by the 
early colonists, and by the generals of the Revolu- 
tionary and Civil Wars. General Armstrong, as he 
lay wounded in the hospital barracks, recognized 
‘the importance of this situation in the educational 
work of the country. No better place than Hamp- 
ton couid be found for uniting the white, black, and 
red races, the North and the South, the federal and 
state governments in an effort toward better things. 
It is easy of access to both North and South, and 
is visited yearly by thousands of people of both 
races, from both sections. Even from Asiatic and 
European countries and from Hawaii, the Philip- 
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pines, Porto Rico, the West Indies, and South 
Africa come men and women of all races and 
nationalities to study Hampton methods of indus- 
trial education. A member of the Mosely commis- 
sion said that he found Hampton the most inter- 
esting educational institution in this country. 

Not only is Hampton fortunate in the strategic 
value of its position, but perhaps even more so in 
the very varied character of the people who. have 
served it in various capacities. General Armstrong 
brought to it volcanic fire from the Sandwich 
Islands. He was full of enthusiasm and force, 
thought and devotion, bristling with ideas gained 
in the islands of the Pacific, at Williamstown, and 
in the army. General and Mrs. Marshall, that 
charming couple, led to Hampton by their love for 
the young Sunday school boy, Samuel Armstrong, 
whom General Marshall had helped to train in the 
Sandwich Islands, made an indelible mark upon the 
school’s life. Into it has gone also the wholesome 
influence of Albert Howe, that cheery soldier from 
Dorchester, whom General Armstrong enlisted, and 
under whose direction almost every building’ on the 
‘school grounds has been erected. The Woolsey 
family, the Bellows, the Beechers, the Bacons, the 
Briggses, the Ludlows, the Gillettes, the Hardings, 
the Richards—-all have helped to make life possible 
to these children of the black and red races. 

If one were to ask the secret of Hampton’s suc- 
cess we would say it is to be found in the fact that 
the country has given her its best. Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins was one of its first trustees. Dr. Strieby, Dr. 
Whipple, Dr. Hitchcock, and Elbert B. Monroe 
pleaded and labored for it. Phillips Brooks, 
Henry Foote, John G. Whittier, and Mrs. Hemen- 
way were its devoted friends, and to-day hundreds 
of men and women are saving, and denying them- 
selves, in order to share their inheritance with these 
disinherited races. Mr. Ogden, the Peabodys, Dr. 
McKenzie of Cambridge, Bishop McVickar of 
Rhode Island, and others of the most efficient 


board of trustees in this country are giving of their 


time and thought to make the school efficient. Dr. 
Peabody of Cambridge is accustomed to say that 
“at Hampton one meets the aristocracy of three 
races, the white, the black, and the red.” Here 
Boston’s first citizen, Edward Everett Hale, 1s 
accustomed to spend three weeks of his year. 
General Armstrong in his Hawaiiam home not 
only recognized the difficulties of the natives, but 
also came to understand how tremendous was the 
task of those who were trying to uplift them. To 
him, from the first, education did not mean merely 
a knowledge of books. To him, education was life. 
He believed in making the whole of life an educa- 
tion. He realized that the great mass of the blacks 
lived upon the land. He knew that they could ob- 
tain what was impossible to European peasants, 
lands and homes of their own. He knew that more 
than eighty per cent. of the population of the South 
lived in the country, and that intelligent methods of 
agriculture were most needed. As the school grew, 
trained teachers of agriculture were secured, and 
every student in the school was given a fair knowl- 
edge of plants, animals, and soils. Dairying was in- 
troduced, poultry raising was taught. It became 
evident before many years of freedom had come to 
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‘tthe blacks that they were losing the trades that 
they had monopolized in slavery. The old planta- 
tions were, many of them, trade schools where the 
youth of the Negro race were trained. It seemed 
necessary to make some provision for trade teach- 
ing. Shops were opened for blacksmithing and 
wheelwrighting, carpentry and bricklaying, tin- 
sinithing and painting, shoe and harness making. 
A large trade school was provided. Hundreds of 
carefully trained mechanics and teachers of trades 
have been sent out, more than sixty-five per cent. 
of whom have practiced or taught the trades they 
have learned. 

As General Armstrong felt the necessity of pro- 
viding homes for his blacks on the Virginia penin- 
sula, sc he made it a part of his plan that those who 
were to go out as teachers and leaders should help 
the people to obtain decent homes. A building for 
the teaching of domestic science was erected. 
Every girl was taught sewing, cooking, the care of 
the dining-room and bedroom, weaving, basketry, 
laundry work, garden making, and the care of 
poultry, but these were taught in such a way that 
they should be an integral part of their education. 

It is necessary, in order to produce young men 
possessed of industrial initiative such as shall en- 
able them to lead their people, that along with in- 
dustrial training they be given sufficient knowledge 
of history to enable them to understand their peo- 
ple’s position in the world; sufficient acquaintance 
with geography to help them to discover the natural 
resources of their state and their community; a 
practical knowledge of chemistry and physics, and 
some training in mathematics so that they may 
understand the laws of nature. No people was ever 
more interested in race problems than are the 
Negroes. It is essential that they know the laws 
under which thev are to live, and therefore thor- 
ough training in civil government is important. 
Economics, too, is essential. A careful study has 
been made by the senior class the past year of the 
recently published special census report on the 
Negro. 

A very important part of Hampton’s training is 
that given in the study of the Bible. A series of 
questions in regard to the Scriptural allusions in 
Shakespeare brought twenty per cent. more of cor- 
rect answers from Hampton’s senior class than 
from the same class in a leading college for young 
men in the North, and from a corresponding one in 
a young woman’s college. 

The great central thought of Hampton has a'- 
ways been that what is obtained of agricultural, 
mechanical, scientific, or academic knowledge is to 
be used in the service of others. To this end every 
boy and girl is trained to teach or to be of service 
to the community in other ways. No gradurte of 
Hampton becomes a drag on the community to 
which he goes. Nearly thirteen hundred graduates 
and over five thousand ex-students have been sent 
out since the school was founded. Eighty-seven 
per cent. of the school’s living graduates are known 


to be profitably employed. Many are leaders in 


business enterprises; thirty-five per cent. are 
farmers, tradesmen, or part time farmers; and a 
very large number are teachers of industries. 
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AFTER THE WAR—A WORLD-PROBLEM.—(I.) 
BY MARY WILGUS. 


Great questions are seldom settled by a single 
war. War is generally but the violent upheaval 
that precedes their real settlement. Out of the 
Russo-Japanese war has come peace, but with peace 
has not come a full solution of the problem of the 
Far East, although its activities are held in tempo- 
rary suspension by reason of it. Nor could such a 
solution come complete, for this is a world-problem, 
that involves all of the past and the whole of the 
future. 

Two world-currents—of eastern and western 
civilizations, separate and unsharing through an 
age long past—have come together and clashed; 
and the clash has served to scarcely more than 
liberate thesworld-forces that must hereafter work 
out the final solution of the problem. 

Since East and West first made contact, condi- 
tions have been ripening for a Far-Eastern situa- 
tion. The Chino-Japanese war and Boxer uprising 
were merely its first violent symptoms, giving rise 
to complications and national intrigues that served 
to hurry on the war just closed, which is itseli but 
a further symptom of the trend of resistless world- 
currents. 

While the Russo-Japanese war has served chiefly 
to introduce the real problem of the Far East, itself 
an important factor, it has served to throw into re- 
lief other factors with their interacting relations, and 
has made some valuable contributions to its solu- 
tion. 

It is significant of the world’s attitude to war that 
a little more than a year’s successful war has.done 
for Japan what a quarter of a century of the suc- 
cess of peace has failed to do—raised her toa 
recognized position among the powers of the world. 
It reveals the world promptly responsive to 
thunderous and jarring force, while yet only slowly 
sensitive to the greater marvel of silent force. 
Hereafter no important* political world-movement 
will be inaugurated, certainly none concerning the 
Far East will be accomplished without consulting 
Japan; Japan has fought her way to recognition 
and infiuence. 

In this war Russia, advancing to the position of 
an Asiatic power, has received a check ; unsuspected 
weaknesses in her as a military nation have been re- 
vealed, and internal disorders have given evidence 
of a people arrayed against its government. This 
is one contribution of the war to the world-problem, 
as the world-problem contains within itself the 
question of the regeneration of Russia. The fact 
has been emphasized that Russia has sacrificed the 
well-being of her people for military glory and im-., 
perial prestige, and has been overtaken by the 
Nemesis that always pursues despotism and injus- 
tice. Russia has been degraded from a first place 
as a military nation to a doubtful position, and as 
Russia has suffered descent, France, which as her 
ally was shining with reflected brilliance, has 
dimmed in importance. The war has restored Eng- 
jand’s importance in the Far East, which was 
suffering eclipse by reason of the shadow cast over 
her by her ambitious and, previous to the war, ap- 
parently successful rival. It has emphasized the 
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position of the United States established during the 
Spanish-American war as one of the leading world- 
powers. The United States in proposing a war 
zone, in acting as adviser to China more than once 
during the war, and finally in successful action as 
peace mediator between the two great belligerents, 
has vastly increased in influence and prestige. 

Although taking the least active part in the 
struggle, China is the nation to be most directly 
affected by it, but China has not been wholly urire- 
sponsive to present disturbed conditions. Just as 
menace of conquest from virile western nations 
roused Japan to a sense of her danger, and hurried 
her along reform in an undreamed-of direction, so 
the menace of dismemberment to China has in 
some sense shaken her slumbrous lethargy, and 
roused her to some sense of danger and some 
activity in her cwn behalf. The example of Japan, 
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a sister nation, emerging from seclusion, and don- 
ning the armor of western forging, developing 
within a few years the power to meet armed force 
with armed force, to maintain herself against west- 
ern aggression, and advance herself in the world’s 
esteem, can hardly have been lost upon China, and 
it must do much for China’s future. It is already 
affecting China’s future, for China is beginning to 
employ the self-same methods by which Japan ap- 
parently rose to power. - 

Japan’s development of power to succeed in this 
war against a foe that England has hesitated to 
grapple has set the West thinking that eastern civi- 
lization, supposed so long to represent only stagna- 
tion, possesses unsuspected elements of strength, 
and it has stimulated and will continue to stimulate 
inquiry—an inquiry that contains recognition of 
worth—into that civilization. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XVI.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


CALCUTTA: THE CITY OF PALACES. | 


The chief city of India, and the second great city 
of the British Empire, has been of late the centre 
of disturbances that have challenged the attention 
of the reading world. 

First there were grave differences of opinion be- 
tween Lord Curzon, the governor-general of India, 
and General \sitchener, the chief authority in mili- 
tary affairs in that vast dependency. These differ- 
ences led to the unexpected resignation of Lord 
Curzon, and its acceptance reluctantly and regret- 
fully by the British government. 

Almost simultaneous with this serious clash be- 
tween these two eminent authorities, there arose a 
difference between the governing party and the 
natives over the proposed division of the province 
of Benga!, of which Calcutta is the capital. For 
the purpose of better administration it was decided 
upon to make two provinces out of Bengal, a meas- 
ure which the Bengalese natives stoutly opposed. 
Fifty thousand of the natives rushed to the temple 
of their goddess, Kali, and solemnly and passion- 
ately proclaimed a boycott on all British goods. 
An oath in the presence of their idol deity to carry 
out this measure of retaliation was taken, and a 
mystic vermilion seal was placed by the priests on 
the forchead of the oath-makers, thus giving their 
resolve the odor of sanctity. The action of the 
natives has already seriously affected the firms that 
handle English goods, and is likely to hamper 
trade relations still more. 

Calcutta is a populous and wealthy city on the 
eastern bank of the Hooghly river, about seventy 
miles inland from the Bay of Bengal. The Hooghly 
is a branch of the Ganges—the holy river of India. 
At high tide the city is accessible to vessels of deep 
draught. 

It was founded by an Englishman—Job 
Charnock—in 1686. The place was known by the 

natives as “Kalighat,” or “the landing-place of 
' Kali,” from a tradition that the goddess once landed 
there. Kalighat furnished the new settlement the 


name of Calcutta. 


It was a most unfavorable site because of the 
number of fever-breeding swamps in the near 
neighborhood, By 1700. it became. a busy mart 
with 1,200 British inhabitants. But of this number 
460 died in two months of that year. Improve- 
ments in sanitation have been made, but the city is 
still frightfully unhealthy in the native sections— 
known as “Black-town.” Very rarely is cholera 
absent from this part of the city. The swamps ex- 
acted a terrible price for the establishment of the 
city in their vicinity. By English seamen, Calcutta 
is identified with Golgotha—the place of skulls. 

The European section extends five miles along 
the river front, and contains many palatial resi- 
dences. An immense park—the “Maidan’—ex- 
tends along the river bank for two miles, and is the 
chief ornament of the city, and the driving and 
amusement ground of the English residents. But 
back of this city of palaces is the native city, a huge 
assemblage of mud and thatched huts. The two 
cities thus contiguous have given rise to the say- 
ing that “Calcutta is a city of palaces in front, and 
a city of pig-sties in the rear.” 

The growth in population has been phenomenal, 
reaching 1,120,000 in 1901. This is the residential 
population merely, but it is largely increased at cer- 
tain seasons of the year by the flood of pilgrims 
who call there on their way to the sacred spots 
along the Ganges. | 

Calcutta has extended railway connection with 
other great Indian centres. One railway connects 
it with Lahore, 1,250 miles distant. Two railways 
—one of 1,275 miles, the other of 1,400 miles—con- 
nect it with Bombay. The multitudes of pilgrims 
make these lines pay better than any other Indian 
lines. A gigantic pontoon bridge, that cost more 
than a million dollars, connects, Calcutta with How- 
rah on the opposite shore. 

Calcutta is the commercial centre of India. One- 
third of the entire Indian trade is transacted there. 
In 1897-8 the vessel tonnage of the port was over 
5,000,000 tons, while the exports and imports 
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totalled 720,000,000 rupees. (A rupee is about fifty 
cents of United States money.) 

The climate is very warm, averaging for the year 
79 degrees. The rainfall annually is sixty-six 
inches. Cyclones are very frequent. The warmth 
and moisture make the tropical plants and trees of 
the parks luxuriant. Only during a briéf spell of 
cold weather do the governing classes reside in the 
city, but during that period the social attractions 
are of the gayest. 

Though a very wealthy city, the public buildings 
are not very imposing. Government House is any- 
thing but beautiful. There is a fine suite of build- 
ings connected with the University of Calcutta. 
The University was founded in 1857, and in its cur- 
riculum follows closely the lines of London Uni- 
versity. There are several idol temples, Moham- 
medan mosques, and Christian churches, but none 
of them are of striking architectural beauty as are 
other shrines in India. 

in 1756 Calcutta was taken from the British by 
an Indian nabob with an army of 50,000 men, but 
was recaptured by the British under Lord Clive the 
following year. The nabob took the 146 soldiers 
remaining of the British garrison, and forced them 
into a room only twenty feet square, the room hav- 
ing but two small grated windows that opened on a 
covered arcade. The prisoners suffered frightfully 
from heat and thirst, and cried out piteously for air. 
But their cries were unregarded by their unfeeling 
captors, and by the next morning only twenty- 
three of the 146 were alive’ The “Black Hole of 
Caleutta” and its tragedy has been graphically por- 
traved by Lord Macaulay in his essay on “Lord 
Clive.” 

Calcutta was the birthplace of the great English 
litterateur— William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Macaulay held semi-royal court there during his 
governmental administration of Indian affairs. 


NATURE STUDY IN A RURAL SCHOOL. 

[A personal letter from a city teacher who has been 
substituting in a rural school in New Hampshire.] 

I have been teaching in a rural school in New 
Hampshire. These weeks have been very interest- 
ing. The little old red schoolhouse was over a 
hundred years old, sixteen feet square with windows 
two feet by three and one-half feet under the eaves. 
My shoulders just came to the sill as I looked out. 
It reminded me of my grandfather's cheese house. 

Here sat eight of the brightest boys and girls in 
any school, who could not even see the glorious 
mcuntain scenery around them—shut up as in a 
prison. 

I often took them out of doors for their study 
periods. Sometimes the school was under a tree, 
another day perched on a stone wall, another day 
by the banks of a brook near by. How they did 
enjoy to discuss their history topics, geography, 
etc., and last but not least I opened their eyes to 
the beauties of nature. We found twenty-three 
different kinds of trees within sight of the school- 
house. What a lesson on leaves! They had never 
before drawn anything from nature, and they often 
begged to stay after school to draw. We had games 


. where one child would describe a leaf and others 


guess what leaf he had in mind. 
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We also studied about pruning, and where the 
road surveyor of the district had the week previous 
cut down the bushes along the roadside and 


wrongly pruned the saplings left. I afterwards 


made the acquaintance of this surveyor, who 
thanked me for the valuable information given. 
We studied about wormy apples. The farmers 
in that district never pick up the windfalls, and say 
there is no money in apples, for they become more 
amd more wormy each year. I think each child wil 
lock after the apple crop hereafter. The parents 
were delighted with this ‘‘new over-hauling.” It 
was such a delightful change from a city school, and 
I enjoyed the experience. 
A DEFENCE OF ARITHMETIC.— (I.) 
. BY GUY CLINTON, MANILA. 
UNITS. 


Tt has been a favorite doctrine of the followers 
ot Herbart in education that the child travels the 
same road in his mental development from infancy 
to maturity that the race has traveled from animal 
savagery to civilization. Let us accept this doc- 
trine for present purposes and investigate its ap- 
plication to the subject of arithmetic. 

As the primitive savage became conscious of ob- 
jects that were apart from himself, he began to ob- 
serve the qualities of these objects, and to dis- 
tinguish one from another. At the same time he 
observed that certain objects possessed the same 
qualities as certain other objects. Just at this 
point the first number idea came to his mind. One 
object with its shape, form, color, size, and com- 
pressibility reacted upon his psychic periphery in 
just the same way as another. As his examination 
proceeded from one to the other, his mind retained 
the impress of the one after he had directed the 
focus of his senses upon the other. Place and time 
conditions enabled him to discern that the objects 
were not identical. The new idea to him was 
repetition. He fixed his attention upon other ob- 
jects and found another, another, and another with 
exactly the same qualities. The one with its entire 
qualitative force was his unit. It did not hecome 
quantitative until he observed other objects and 
made a comparison. Even then the_qualitative was 
the principal value in his unit, for he would not 
put a leaf and a stone together and think two. The 
unit became more quantitative as he observed ob- 
jects that had the same qualities in every respect 
except size. A further step was taken when he 
could eliminate form as an essential quality of his 
unit. 

Two brothers of this primitive race of men were 
seated under a cherry tree. By a chance experi- 
ment one of them discovered that the strange little 
spherical objects lying about them were pleasant 
to the taste. The other soon made the experiment 
and liked them also. They both liked them so well 
that they began to dispute about them. They 
finally agreed to gather what remained into one 
place, and then to divide these delicacies between 
them. They each drew aside one at a time, then 
another, another, and another. When they began 
to eat their cherries, one of them discovered that 
two of his were only little red pebbles, and a bitter 
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struggle for a new division immediately ensued. 
He had erred in his arithmetic because he had dis- 
regarded the unit, the base of his number. Let it 
be noted that this, though it may not be on record, 
is not the only quarrel which has been caused by 
an ignorance of arithmetic—a disregard of units. 
A very large number of law suits, both civil and 
criminal, may be traced to this in one form or an- 
other. 

Historically we may note two things which show 
how dependent in the growth of civilization man 
has been in his number notions upon qualitative 
urits. From every isolated nook of the earth’s sur- 
face from which a civilization has sprung, man be- 
gan to count on his fingers. The decimal scale was 
universally invented as the standard scale of num- 
bers because everywhere man had the same number 
of fingers. The Slavs down to the time of Peter 
the Great made all their computations by means of 
beads and blocks strung on wires. Although the 
Chinese and Japanese counting frames have suc- 
cessive wires to represent higher and lower orders 
of the decimal scale, the numbers of thousands, the 
number of hundreds, etc., have concrete represen- 
tatives instead of merely symbolic _ figures. 
Although results are sought in various units, it is 
deeply significant that for purposes of easy compu- 
tation the number idea is drawn away from the 
units in which the result is desired reinjected into 
other qualitative units which afford convenienca 
and facility in handling. 

The child’s clearest notion of a unit is entirely 
qualitative, it becomes quantitative gradually by 
experience. The loss of the qualitative character is 
only relative, and every crucial test of its quantita- 
tive value requires also a comprehension of its 
qualitative force. 

Much has been done in the earliest primary 
grades to help the child gain his number notions by 
having him handle objects, build numbers, and per- 
form processes. It is just at the point where the 
child begins to use units of various kinds of quan- 
tity, weights, measures, etc., that present methods 
of instruction need strengthening. It is true that 
many schools provide the pupils with rulers to as- 
sist them to comprehend units of length. A much 
smaller number provide, for the use of the teacher, 
units of capacity, units of weight, and some small 
blocks for the teaching of volume in general. 
These are brought into use occasionally by the 
‘teacher, who illustrates some point of the lesson by 
handling the measures himself. Before the idea of 
the unit is thoroughly fixed, the attention of both 
the class and the teacher is directed far more to the 
process than to the units. The writer believes this 
to be a mistake. A series of well-graded exercises 
in judging magnitudes should be worked out by 
every class, and sufficient apparatus available so 
that every pupil can apply the units of measure to 
test the value of his own estimates. It is not 
enough for the pupil to hear an explanation, and 
see the processes and measurements performed ; he 
must perform the processes and make the measure- 
ments for himself over and over if they are to be of 
real value to him, 
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HISTORICAL SPELLING LESSON. 


Lists should be made out in each history lesson 
and kept for review work. One-half of the history 
notebook, or less than that probably, may be given 
up to this purpose. The lists may have heads to 
distinguish them. 

George Washington’s administration; Gove-n- 
ment, principles, development, national, political, 
inauguration, administration, federalist, anti- 
federalist, constitution, Democratic, Republican, 
capital, capitol, ceremony, Federal hall, secretary, 
census, tariff, circulation, revolution, proclamation, 
neutrality, Genet, Cincinnati, territory, cotton-gin, 
distillery. 


GEOGRAPHY TEST. 


[Sample of principal’s test given to grade VII. in one 
of the Waterbury schools. ] 


I. 
1. Why has New England so many harbors? 
2. What caused the extremely rocky surface of 
New England? 
3. What is the chief occupation in New Eng- 
land? 
4. Why? IL. 


1. Where is the Piedmont Region or Plateau? 

2. Give two reasons why this region is good for 
agriculture. IIL. 

1. Compare the surface of the Coastal Plains 
with that of the Piedmont Plateau in height, char- 
acter of rocks, and soil. 

2. How were the Coastal Plains formed? 


IV. 
1. Toward what bodies of water do all the long, 
gentle slopes of the continent descend? 
2. Where are the short, abrupt slopes? 


1. How far does the “Fall line” extend? 
2. Name two reasons why there are so many 
cities situated on this line. 
VI. 


1. Why is the coast line of the southern states ° 


more regular than that of New England? 

2. How are portions of the deserts in Colozado,; 

Utah, and Southern California made prceductive? 
VIL. 

1. Name four states that produce cotton. 

2. Where is the greatest mining region in the 
United States? 

3. Name two states noted for their valuable 
forests. 

4. Name two states noted for their production 
of coal. 

5. Name a great wheat-producing state. 

6. Where are the “Bad Lands”? 

Vill. 

1. Compare the Rocky Mountains with the 
Appalachian Mountains in regard to height and 
age. 

°. How wide is the great flood-plain of the 
Mississippi? 

5. What is the principal occupation of the peo- 
ple occupying this region? 

4. Why? 


5, What are levees? A. V. F. 
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OKLAHOMA’S CLAIM TO STATEHOOD. 


The population of Oklahoma is now estimated at be- 
tween 700,000 and 750,000, It was 398,331 in 1900, and 
61,834 in 1890, a year after the territory was opened to 
settlement. 

Ordinary methods of calculating the probable rate of 
growth are of little service because the country has held 
out such remarkable attractions for immigrants. There 
is very little waste land, and what occurred during the 
decade 1896-1900 was an unprecedented change from a 
wilderness to a fully equipped modern community hav- 
ing a density of population above the average in the 
West. The area is less than that of any of the states 
admitted since 1§20, except West Virginia. The popu- 
lation in 1900 was greater than that of any one of those 
states at the time of its admission to the Union. We 
give the area and population of the states admitted 
since 1889 as they appear from the federal census of 
1900, with Oklahoma’s added:— 


Area, sq Popula- 
Tailes tion. 

Montana ...... ole le 146,080 243,329 
North Dakota ........ 70,795 319,146 
39,030 398,331 


Sowth Dakota and Washington, which had a larger 
population than Oklahoma in 1900, had only 328,808 and 
349,390 respectively in 1890, the year after their admis- 
sion, and if the Oklahoma estimates are correct the 
territory has passed Washington by this time. 


A BRYANT EXERCISE. 


Essay: The Boyhood of Bryant. (See “The Boys of 
My Boyhood,” St. Nicholas, December, 1876.) 
Recitation: Selections from “October.” 
AUTUMN: A QUOTATION MATCH, 
One girl represents a teacher. Two boys are visito:s. 
Six pupils represent a class. The class is summoned by 


the teacher, who rings a bell. All sit or stamd in line. 
Enter two visitors. 


Teacher.—Good afternoon, Dr. Blank and Mr. Nowon, . 


we are ail glad to see you. Be seated, gentlemen. We 
are just about to have a Bryant quotation contest. 
These six young ladies will acquit themselves with 
honor, I feel sure. We will first have a quotation from 
Bryant about the beauty of October woods, 
First pupil.— 
“Gloriousare the woods in their latest gold and crimson, 
Yet our full-leaved willows are in their freshest green; 
Such a kindly autumn, so mercifully dealing 
With the growths of summer, I never yet have seen.” 
First visitor (taking off spectacles, applauding with 
cane).—Very good, very good. 
Like this kindly season, may life’s decline come o’er me; 
Past is manhood’s summer, the frost months are here, 
Yet the genial airs and a pleasant sunshine left me 
Leaf and fruit and blossom to mark the closing year, 
—Bryant. 


Teacher (to second pupil).—You may give another 


quotation about the autumn from Bryant. 
Second pupil.— 
“My ornaments are fruits; my garments leaves, 
Woven like cloth of gold and crimson dyed; 
I do not boast the harvestings of sheaves; 
O’er orchards and o’er vineyards I preside.” 
‘Teacher.—Your quotation is from Longfellow; you 
will have to be seated, We will hear from the next 
pupil. 
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Third pupil.— 


Wind of the sunny south! Oh, still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, ' 
Like to a good old age released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away. 
—Bryant, 
Second visitor.— 
In such 4 bright, late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bowers and brooks, 
—Bryant. 
Teacher.—We will have another quotation from 
Bryant in regard to the autumn. 


Fourth pupil.—- : 
“Gone hath the spring with all its flowers, 
And gone the summer’s pomp and show; 
And autumn, in his leafless bowers, 
Is waiting for the winter’s snow.” 


Teacher:—-You will have to be seated. Your quotation 
is from Whittier. Next. 


Fifth pupil.— 

“The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late they bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and stream no 
more.” 

Teacher.—There are three slight mistakes in the quo- 
tation as you gave it. Let us hear the last quotation. 
Sixth pupil— 

When shrieked 

The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 

And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades, 

That met above the merry rivulet, 

Were spoiled, I sought, I—— (pupil hesitates.) 

Teacher.—Can you not think of the rest of this quo- 
tation from “A Masterpiece’’? 

Pupil.—I have forgotten it. 

Teacher.—You may be seated, Gentlemen, my class 
appear somewhat forgetful and nervous to-day, and I 
have no doubt another time they would do much better. 

First visitor (rising).—I wish to present each of these 
two pupils with a copy of Bryant’s poems. I learn that 
your English lessons have been most excellent during 
this term, Keep these books, read them, and learn to 
love this great American poet. Good afternoon. 
(Shakes hands with the teacher, bows, and both visitors 
exit.) 

Teacher.—_-Remember Dr. Blank’s kindness and his 
words, and strive to emulate the noble traits in the poet 
Bryant’s life. Your aims, aspirations, and highest 
thcughts may be echoes from his. (Pupils bow and are 
seated.) 

Teacher.—We will now hear what Bryant said in re- 
gard to a late fall flower. : 


A girl with blue gentians enters and recites: — 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, } 
That openest when the quiet light ‘ 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night, 
Thou comest not when violets lean ' 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest, 
Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 
—Bryant. 


Essay: Eryant’s Literary Work. 

Quotations: {From a Bryant calendar.) By the 
school. 

A boy, dressed in rough, farmer’s clothes, enters sow- 
ing grain in the old-fashioned way. He passes across 
the platform severa] times, then stops, reciting: ~ 
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At last the sower’s work is done, 
The séed is in its winter bed; 
Now let the dark brown mould be spread, 
To hide it from the sun, 
And leave it to the kindly care 
Of the still earth and brooding air. 
The tempest now may smite, the sleet 
All night on the drowned furrow beat, 
And winds that, from the cloudy hold 
Of winter, preathe the bitter cold, 
Stiffen to stone the mellow mould, 
Yet safe shall lie the wheat; 
Till out of heaven’s unmeasured biue 
Shall walk again the genial year, 
To wake with warmth and nurse with dew 
The germs we lay to slumber here. 
—Bryant. 
Essay: Bryant’s Travels, 
Reading: “Little People of the Snow.” 
in dialogue form.) 
Song: “The Death of the Flowers.” 
{Air: “Good-By, My Lover, Good-By.”] 


(Arrange it 
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The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumm leaves 
lie dead; 


They rustie to the eddying gust, amd to the rabbit’s 
tread; 


_ The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 


the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 
gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood ' 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 


: Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 


Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of 
ours, 


The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold Novem- 
ber rain 


Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 


WRITING AND 


TOPICS. 


PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE OF THE GRADE 
TEACHER. 
1. The personal advantage of being progressive to 
the limit. 
2. Personal disadvantages, 


3. The personal advantage of being conservative to 
the limiit. 


4. Disadvantages. 


5, The personal advantage of avoiding both pro- 
gressive and conservative reputations, 


FOR MEMORIZING. 


THIS IS MY LIFE, 


I strive to keep me in the sun; 
I pick no quarrel with the years, 
Nor with the fates—not even the one 
That halds the shears. 


t I take occasion by the hand; 
I’m not too nice t’wixt weed and flower; 
I do not stay to understand; 
I take mine hour. 


The time is short at best, 
I push right onward while I may; 
I open to the winds my breast, 
ry And walk the way. 


A kind heart greets me here and there; 2 
I hide from it my doubts and fears, 
I trudge, and say the path is fair 
Along the years. 
‘x —John Vance Cheney, in Independent. 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 

Is not fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be, but, finding first rate 
What may be, then, find how to make it fair ’ 
Up to our means, a very different thing! 

My business is not to remake myself, 

But make the absolute best of what God made. 


—Robert Browning. 


MEMORIZING. 


WAR IS ACTUALLY BEGUN. 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak—unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shall we 
be stronger? ‘Will it be the next week, or the next year? 
Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a 
British guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall 
we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying 
supinely on our hacks, and hugging the delusive phan- 
tom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound us hand 
and foot? Sir, we are not weak if we male a proper 
use of those means which the God of nature hath placed 
in our power. 

The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to the 
Vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have 
no election. If we were base enough to desire it, it is 
now too late to retire from the contest. There is no 
retreat but in submission and slavery! Our chains are 
forged. Their clanking may be heard on the plains of 
Boston! The war is inevitable, and let it come! 
peat it, sir, let it come! 

Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, but there is no 
peace. The war has actually begun! The next gale 
that sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the 
Clash of resounding arms! Our brethren are already 
in the field! Why stand we here idle? What ig it that 
gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is life so 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I 
know not what course others may take, but as for me, 


I re- 


_ give me liberty or give me death!—Patrick Henry. 


The past and the future are shadows, 


To us it is given to build our heaven — 
In the kingdom of to-day. 
_-—J. A, Edgerton. 
Life means to us a thousand different things, 
The highest meaning is the one we miss, 
And yet a warning voice unceasing sings, 
“Life is eternity’s parenthesis.” 
—Grace Boutwell. 


But the present is ours for aye, 7 
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RE: 


GRADE TEACHERS.—(VII.) 
THE REAL TROUBLE. 


The real trouble with the conditions under which 
the grade teacher works is that she is no longer a 
whole teacher from the rural school view-point, or, 
if you prefer, the rural school teacher is several 
things besides a teacher. The difficulty is with the 
differentiation. You cannot have two teachers in 
one building and give both of them all the freedom 
and power that each had in a building by herself. 
One or both must surrender something of her in- 
dividuality and initiative. In the case of three the 
surrender is still more, and in case of eight, twelve, 
or sixteen it is proportionally greater. 

It is not that they share each other’s losses, for 
that cannot be. One must gain what all the others 
lose. Did you ever go camping for a month with 
six people and try to have a conference every time 
you got a meal; try to have each buy his own 
ticket, wash his own plate, cook his own coffee ; try 
to satisfy every one with his place at the table, place 
for his bed, and hammock? If you ever tried camp- 
ing on the basis of giving each one a specific 
square deal on each item and activity, you never 
went with that crowd again, and no three of them 
ever went anywhere together again. What you 
probably did was to select some one to handle the 
cash, and distribute duties and responsibilities. 
You probably all kicked at something every day, 
but if she was equal to the leadership, you fairly 
begged her to get up a party next year and let you 
be one of the gang. 

A graded school, when ideal, is a gang of from 
two to twenty teachers running a great school; the 
principal is the one to assign duties and responsi- 
bilities, and each teacher is expected to pay her 
share of the expense of such an expert. No one 
will long run any gang in camp or school without 
being paid reasonably well for the care and re- 
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sponsibility, for being kicked and cuffed ‘by the 
teachers within and the world without. In the 
camp, in case of trespassing on a berry pasture, 
every camper shouts for Miss Boss to come and 
settle the difficulty, and she has to stand up and let 
the owner curse and threaten. That is what she is 
there for. 

Once upon a time, just as a ship was about sail- 
ing, a captain rushed out on the wharf, found a half 
drunken lout and offered him $5 a month above 
sailor’s pay to go on the voyage and do whatever 
was wanted of him. Joyfully he accepted. For ten 
days there was nothing required of him, and he 
fairly begged for work. He was always told, “Your 
time will come.” At length there was a_ terrific 
storm, and the captain called for “the special,” who 
responded promptly, and was cuffed so hard that 
he lay out sprawling. Every time the captain got 
desperate with responsibility he called for “the 
special,” who reluctantly responded, for he was 
always greeted with oaths and kicks or cuffs. 
“That is what I pay you extra for,” said the cap- 
tain. “It'll never do to hit a man who works.” 
There is something of this internal and external 
kicking done- in the case of a camp leader or a 
school principal. 

The extra pay of a principal, up to a certain 
point, is deliberately and rightfully taken from the 
pay of the teachers. It would be most unfair for a 
teacher to have as much pay-as a principal, for she 
has no such responsibility, is subjected to no such 
complaints. The very fact that there is a principal 
and teachers makes certain conditions that are an- 
noying to a teacher, who thinks she is or ought to 
be the whole thing, as she would be ina rural 
school. This condition alone causes her all sorts of 
annoyance. Some of it is inevitable, but it is often 
worse than it ought to be and for reasons that will 
be duly considered next week. 

PROGRESS IN MILWAUKEE SCHOOLS. 


Milwaukee is one of the most thoroughly refined 
of cities. Two years ago some members organized 
informally to bring about certain changes which 
they thought were needed in the schools. They in- 
troduced manual training into all grades below the 
high school; it had been previously introduced into 
the high schools; they secured the election of a 
superintendent such as they thought they needed. 
To do this, they made the most notable contest 
known, 202 ballots being required to elect the man 
chosen. To get the man they wanted, they raised 
the salary of the position from $4,000 to $6,000 per 
year. The mayor vetoed the increase, and they 
passed it over his veto; they established in all high 
schools a thorough four-years’ commercial course 
for those pupils who wished to fit for commercial 
pursuits, and at the same time get a high school 
education. They took up the matter of salaries 
and increased the pay of teachers and principals 
about $60,000 per year. 

A few months developed the fact that the school 
board, a large one selected from wards by ap- 
pointees of the mayor, was being systematically 
“shaped up” so that it might become usable by 
the “machine” in control of the city government. 
These same earnest men, aided by other public- 
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spirited citizens, introduced and secured the passage 
py the legislature of a law reducing the number of 
members to twelve; freeing the schools financially 
from the grip of the city government; taking the 
erection of school buildings out of city politics, and 
placing it in the hands of the school board ; allow- 
ing the board to have submitted direct to the tax- 
payers all questions of bond issue for schoolhouses, 
instead of leaving this to the mercy of the city coun- 
cil; removing the mayor’s power of veto, frequently 
used for political purposes on school appropria- 
tions; providing that the members of the board 
shall be elected by direct vote of the people to 
represent the city at large, instead of appointed from 
wards by political appointees of the mayor. 

Following this, the new board, in office since last 
July, has adopted an exceedingly concise and well- 
arranged set of rules. These divide the school 
management between three departments, finance, 
buildings, and school mangement, each in charge 
of a responsible head, the secretary, the superin- 
tendent of buildings, the superintendent of schools ; 
each of these three departments in charge, practic- 
ally, of one of three committees,—a committee on 
finance, a committee on buildings, and a committee 
on school management; teachers appointed by the 
board on recommendation of the superintendent, 
approved by the committee, and _ text-books 
adopted by the board on recommendation of the 
superintendent approved by the committee; funds 
safeguarded and paid out only on warrant, signed 
by two different officials; accounts audited twice 
each year by a bonded accounting and audit com- 
pany; school sites and schoolhouse plans selected 
by a statutory committee consisting of the president 
of the board, the chairman of the committee on 
buildings, and the superintendent of schools. The 
schools of Milwaukee are now under professional, 
business, and non-political direction. 

INADEQUATE SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 


The following letter to the New York Sun is in- 
teresting :— 

“The idea that the population of New York has 
increased too fast for the schools to keep up with 
it is too ridiculous for an intelligent newspaper to 
print. The population does not increase too fast 
for every one to have some place to live. Houses 
and apartments keep pace with it and even keep a 
little ahead sometimes. School buildings can be 
put up just as fast. F. 

“New York, September 12.” 

To this the Sun replies editorially as follows :— 

“Tt is not true that any children eligible for ad- 
mission to the schools are deprived of the advan- 
tages of free instruction. The suffering caused to 
so many of them by being put on half time is 
greatly exaggerated. It is even questionable if the 
lessened time in school may not be a profit to them. 
The competition to get into the schools as a boon 
offered is in itself valuable educationally. 

“The board of education had made extensive 
plans for new schoolhouses and additions to the old, 
in anticipation of the great demand which has now 
been displayed. If all those had been carried out 
in accordance with its designs more than one hun- 
dred thousand additional sittings would have been 
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supplied. Strikes delayed building, and the neces- 
sarily slow proceedings under the law in acquiring 
land always cause embarrassing delay. 

“Tbe directions in which new population dis- 
tributes itself cannot be foreseen. In some districts 
of the town there is more school room than is re- 
quired; others, into which the population has 
rushed with unexpected rapidity, have not school 
room enough. The conditions in New York are 
different from those in any other great city of the 
world. It has grown in population during the last 
five years at an extraordinarily high rate. As many 
inhabitants as the entire population of Boston, for 
example, have been added in that time. This new 
population, chiefly brought in by immigration; has 
crowded still more districts already densely in- 
habited, and it has overflowed into new districts 
which it has filled rapidly. 

“Since 1900 alone the. school registration has in- 
creased by about two hundred thousand, and if the 
expenditures on new school buildings had been in- 
creased by a third, even by a half, not too much of 
it would have been done in the face of this extra- 
ordinary increase in the demand. Ps 

“It is a situation of great difficulty which has 
confronted every mayor during the period, and if 
the growth of the population of New York con- 
tinues for another five years at its present rate it 
will become more and more embarrassing. Already 
the cost of free public education amounts to more 
than a quarter of the city budget. It is an enor- 
mous burden, willingly assumed as a principal 
means of preserving our civilization, and no depart- 
ment of the municipal government is more liberally 
and honestly managed than the educational. 

“When a town grows in population in five years 
by from half a million to three-quarters of a million, 
problems of the gravest difficulty confront its mu- 
nicipal government.” 


a 


er 


WHAT IS A CITY? 


An esteemed subscriber complains that we speak 
of Brookline, Gardner, et al., as cities when they 
have never been incorporated. For the purposes 
for which the Journal of Education refers to these 
places “incorporation” is of no concern. Since 
elaborate educational statistics have been gathered 
and published, it has been customary to speak of 
all places of more than 8,000 as “cities.” It would 
be absolutely impossible to know what places are 
incorporated, and to call Brookline with 22,000 a 
town would be everywhere misleading, while there 
are hundreds of places of less than 5,000 that are 
“incorporated.” 

- 
HIGHLY GRATIFYING. 


For a year past the editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation has been pleading for ample school grounds. 
The tangible results are now highly gratifying, 
Many school buildings are already enjoying the 
prospect of large grounds. In one city in the 
Middle States he found in May the school board 
about to purchase a site for a new $80,000 high 
school building on a lot that would have leit no 
grounds whatever. Incidentally he saw a beauti- 
ful, heavily-treed lot of three acres, and remarked 
that if the authorities had more regard for children 
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and less for the ornamentation of a certain section 
of the city the three-acre wooded lot would be pur- 
chased. The suggestion was frowned upon by 
every one. He lectured in the Opera House that 
evening, pleading for more land and trees. Imme- 
diately public sentiment crystallized, and the large 
lot was purchased, incidentally saving $20,000. 
That is a sample of the satisfaction that comes to- 
day to whoever seeks to direct public sentiment 
toward the best in education. 


The population of the city of New York is now 
greater than that of the whole Union at its founda- 
tion. It forms a great state in itself. More pupils 
are enrolled in its public schools than in those of 
any state in the Union, with tive exceptions only. 
In the New York city schools there are registered 


.a hundred thousand more pupils than are enrolled 


in all the public schools of Massachusetts. 


Chicago is second only to New York and Balti- 
more in the percentage of operating expenses in 
elementary salaries: 61.1 per cent. Baltimore is 
only 62.5; Philadelphia is 56. per cent.; St. Louis, 
55.7 per cent.; Boston, 52.3. 


The 426 colleges and universities of the United 
States, in which are enrolled 175,000 students, 
represent an invested capital of $250,000,000 and 
give employment to 25,000 persons as teachers and 
officers. 


It is claimed that there are in the United States 
3,500 private commercial schools, with 350,000 
pupils enrolled, and 15,000 teachers employed. 
How education is booming! 


In London a professionally trained man receives 
$500, instead of $400, the first year, and he will be 
three years less time in reaching the $1,000 limit. 


The Bureau of Education at Washington must 
be enlarged in scope and better supported finan- 
cially. 1t will be when we get at it in earnest. 


Murders and homicides decreased more than 
2,000 in the United States in the past ten years. 
Lynchings decreased one-half. 


See to it that child labor laws are enforced. No 


‘law can be more easily enforced, and no enforce- 


ment of law is more popular. 


From 1800 to 1825 about one-fourth of the tax 
money of Boston was used for schools, now not a 
seventh of it is so used. 


The time was when, beyond the sea, a pupil was 
thrashed unmercifully for a grammatical error in 
his prayer at school! 


Child labor laws have made great progress in 
northern legislatures. They will soon be universal 
in the North. 


The elementary schools should give technical 
skill in something, without trying to do much tech- 
nical work. 


Coarse fibre may be strong in purpose, while 
delicate fibre may be weak in human nature as in 
fabrics. 
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When sorrow comes into a life the conventional 
requirements can be wisely suspended for a few 
days. : 


The school should be a well-ordered community 
by way of preparation for such a state of things in 
society. 


Indiana, Iowa, Colorado, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island still retain the one normal school 
plan. | 


Texas grows as much cotton as is grown in all 
the rest of the world outside of the United States, 


The grammar schools should so teach arithmetic 
as to give a reasonable commercial aptitude. 


Belief is a working confidence in to-morrow. 
The teacher needs it, and needs to teach it. 


The best thing you give another is freedom, all 
the freedom he can use safely and sanely. 


Did any other school superintendent ever have 
such an opportunity as did Dougherty? 


There is nothing more ancient and classic in 
education than corporal punishment. 


Many public libraries are scandalously negligent 
of the teachers’ rights and privileges. 


Plato said centuries ago that gymnastics harden 
the body, make it firm, solid, stable. 


It does little for a bad boy to punish him, while 
it harms a fairly good boy. 


The railroads of the United States earned 
$2,000,000,000 last year. 


Permanent repression is never creditable unless 
the repressed is insane. 


Teaching is as honorable and as dignified as any 
phase of school work. 


“Functional torpidity” is the scientific term for 
dullness in school. 


Baltimore has increased one hundred women 
assistants to $600. 


A warped mind is nowhere quite so bad as in 
the teacher’s desk. 


The public schools are the public’s schools. 
Never forget this. 


The cotton crop of the United States is worth 
$700,000,000. 


No extent of negative virtues will make one posi- 
tive virtue. 


It is one thing to get a salary raise, and another 
to earn it. 


One teacher in twenty in the United States is 
colored. 


It never rights a wrong merely to do another 
wrong. 


Give bright children a chance as well as the slow. 


Thorough medical inspection is always a success. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


CORPORATIONS AND “STRIKE BILLS.” 


One of the disclosures made in the New York in- 
surance investigation is the fact that it has been the 
habit of some of the largest life insurance com- 
panies to pay out large sums, with “no questions 
asked,” for influencing legislatures. The money 
has been paid in block to representatives of the 
companies, who have disbursed it as they pleased, 

- with no more than a verbal accounting for its ex- 
penditure. The money, it appears, has not gone for 
the purchase of favoring legislation, but for the 
killing of obnoxious bills. The fact is that it has 
become almost a recognized business in New York 
and not a few other states to frame what are called 
“strike bills,’ which, if enacted, would be extremely 
injurious to corporate interests, but which there is 
really no serious purpose of enacting. They are 
merely convenient instruments of blackmail; and 
the men, in or out of the legislatures, who frame 
them calculate upon bleeding the corporations 
handsomely, to procure their suppression. 


FEEDING CORRUPTION. 


This practice on the part of insurance companies 
and other corporations is defended on the ground 
that it is necessary to self-preservation. Unless 
these measures were killed, it is reasoned, the busi- 
ness of the corporations would be crippled or 
ruined. But it seems to be forgotten, in the first 
place, that these bills, if let alone, would in most 
cases die a natural death, as they are not of a kind 
which could safely be pressed; and in the second 
place, that to dicker with the men who frame them, 
and to pay for their suppression, is to make legisla- 
tive blackmail profitable. The whole corrupt in- 
dustry would be brought to an untimely end if the 
men and corporations aimed at would refuse to be 
bled and would fight the bills out in the open. 

THE DEFERRED DIVIDEND TRAP. 


Another point which has been made clear by the 
investigation is the essential iniquity of the “de- 
ferred dividend” policy. If the companies were not 
permitted to retain in their own hands for long 
periods the dividends due to policy holders, there 
would be no such enormous funds to be looted by 
unscrupulous directors, to be loaned at nominal 
rates to officers of the companies, to be used in 
reckless speculations in which the companies take 
the risks and the directors or other officers the 
profits, or to maintaining whole families down to 
the remotest relations by marriage in high-priced 
sinecures. The policy-holder who consents to take 
one of these policies should understand that if he 
does not live through the full term—sav, twenty 
years—neither he nor the beneficiary of his policy 
will receive a dollar of these deferred dividends. It 
is a gambler’s chance which he takes and the dice 
are loaded against him. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE DELAYED. | 

Tt is intimated in authoritative quarters that the 
new peace conference at The Hague, to which the 
nations are inyited by the Czar, is not likely to meet 


before 190%. There are a good many preliminaries 
to be arranged. The various governments are 
making cautious replies to the invitation. In gen- 
eral, they express approval of the plan, but they 
want the program of the conference plainly formu- 
lated before they consent to enter it. The fact is 
that the great Powers hold widely variant ideas re- 
garding the rights of neutrals, the nature of contra- 
band, the possibility of partial disarmament, and 
other questions likely to be taken up at such a con- 
ference, and they will not go into it blindfolded. 


A WAR WHICH MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


The Matin of Paris is not precisely the source to 
which we are in the habit of looking for trustworthy 
information regarding the inner workings of Euro- 
pean diplomacy ; but its exposition of the situation 
which existed last May, when M. Delcasse was 
forced out of office as foreign minister of France, is 
widely accepted as essentially truthful. According 
to this, it would appear that when Germany was 
crowding France so hard in the Moroccan question, 
England was so stirred by the situation that she 
was ready to enter into immediate alliance with 
France in the war which seemed to be pending. 
Even some of the details of military and naval co- 
operation were arranged. France and England 
were so closely associatéd in the arrangements re- 
lating to Morocco and the Mediterranean that 
when the Kaiser tried to bully France he was buily- 
ing England as well; and the world probably nar- 
rowly missed a great catastrophe. 

VISITING SQUADRONS. 


As has been more than once remarked in this 


column, the courtesies of the nations are now > 


laigely exchanged through the visits of squadrons 
of warships. A case in point is the interchange of 
such visits a few months ago between the French 
and English fleets at Brest and at Portsmouth. 
Another instance is the plan which has been formed 
for a visit of a powerful British squadron to Japan. 
Great preparations have been made for it, and it 
will serve as a great triumphal pageant for Admiral 
Togo, and his officers and crews, as well as an im- 
pressive object-lesson of the strength of the two 
allied navies in the waters of the Far East. An- 
other instance, nearer home, is the approaching 
visit of the cruiser squadron of the British navy, of 
which Prince Louis of Battenberg is admiral. This 
squadron of four fine cruisers, with the Drake for 
flagship, is to arrive at Annapolis on November 1, 
where it will be welcomed by the combined battle- 
ship and cruiser squadrons of the North Atlantic 
fleet, commanded by Admiral Evans, and later will 
lie for more than a week in New York harbor, the 
object of many demonstrations of international 
good will. 
RUSSIAN POLITICS. 

The world is witnessing in Russia the birth of 
parliamentary institutions and the first stirrings of 
life in political parties as other countries know 
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INTERNATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY IN 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.— ( V.) 
BY MARY H. HUNT, BOSTON. 
TOPICS FOR FIFTH YEAR. 
AGE OF PUPILS NINE TO TEN YEARS. 


(Text-Books Adapted to Grade in Hands of Pupils as 
One Source of Information, with Observation and 
Supplemental Oral Instruction.*) 


Food.—--Milk and eggs the most complete foods. 
Need of cereal foods. The part of meat which 
makes muscle. Value of cheap cuts of meat; of 
vegetables and fruit. Sources of common foods. 
Best ways of preparing food. Why food should be 
attractively served. Danger from impure ice, from 
drinking much very cold water. 

Digestion.—The two sets of teeth. The cutting 
and grinding teeth. Bone-making food necessary 
for preserving the teeth. Tooth picks and tooth 
brushes. Dentist’s care. Forming taste for health- 
ful foods in childhood. The epiglottis. The soft 
palate. The esophagus. Changes in food in ,the 
stomach. ‘The intestines and intestinal juice. The 
villi ot the intestine; their blood vessels and other 
tube. The lacteals and fatty food. Passage of 
other food into blood vessels. Sugar stored in the 
liver. How food is used by the muscles and other 
organs. 

Alcoholic Drinks, Tobacco, and Other Narcotics. 
—The cause of decay. Work of molds and alco- 
holic ferments. Fermentation changes character of 
substances. Sugar a food; alcohol a member of a 
group of poisonous substances. Definition of a 
poison. Use of yeast in breadmaking; why there 
is no alcohol in bread. Nature of a narcotic. The 
nicotine in tobacco a narcotic; the selfishness and 
expense of tobacco habit. Danger that smoking 
may lead to drinking. Why children should not be 
given soothing syrups. 

The Blocd.—Appearance of blood under micro- 
scope. Its three parts. Work of serum, red cor- 
puscles, white corpuscles. Clotting. Good b'ood 
necessary for strength of body and power of mind. 
Blood vessels. Capillaries. Distribution of food 
and removai of waste. Meaning of circulation. 
Relation of gocd food, pure air, and exercise to 
good blood. 

The MHeart.—Auricles. Ventricles. 
Number of beats per minute. Strengthening the 
heart by exercise. Effect on the heart of sudden 
fright ; of alcoholic drinks and tobacco. 

Respiration.—Need of air in the blood. Where 
the blood comes in contact with the air. Impor- 
tance of breathing through the nose: “Adam’s 
apple.” Movement in swallowing. Branching of 
windpipe. Elasticity of lungs. Change of air in 
air-sacs. Why air once breathed is unfit to be re- 
breathed. Development of the lungs by deep 
breathing. by “forced respiration,” by exercise. 
Simple methods of ventilation in the home and 


schooiroom. Why and how dust should be 
avoided. 


Valves. 


*Examinations or tests for promotion as in other subjects. 
A LA BURBANK. 
Oh, fathers and mothers, take heed, } 
Of bad children there is no more need. 
Just read what they say 
About the new-fangled way— 
A lily may come from a weed. 
Kenton, O. —Blanche McNeill, 
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MEMORY SELECTIONS. 


Anon,—Sleep, Baby, Sleep, Land of Song I, p. 48. 
Browne—-The Wonderful World, Stepping Stones III. 
Bryant.—Thanatopsis. 
Song of Marion’s Men, Land of Song II, p. 99, 
Stories of American Life and Adventure, 
Toa Water Fowl, Land of Song II, p. 202. 
To the Fringed Gentian, Land of Song I, p. 117, 
Robert of Lincoln, Graded Literature III, p, 
202, Hyde I, p. 140, Lamd of Song I, p. 113, 


Burns.—Auld Lang Syne. 


Cotter’s Saturday Night, Stickney V, p. 261, 
“Oh, Wad Some Power the Giftie Gie Us,” 
Land of Song II, p. 37. 
Child.—Whv Stole the Bird’s Nest? Land of Song I, a 
37. 
Thanksgiving Day, New Century III, p. 198. 
Collins—How Sleep the Brave? Land of Song II, Dp. 
104; Stickney V, p. 91, 
Coolidge.—How the Leaves Come Down, Stepping Stones 
IV, p. 255; Stickney IV, p. 217. 
Emerson.—The Mountain and the Squirrel, Land of 
Song I, p. 118. | 
Concord Hymn, Land of Song II, p. 161. 
Field.—Dutch Lullaby. 
The Night Wind, 
Finch.—The Blue and the Gray, Stickney V, p. 92. 
Hemans.—The Pilgrim Fathers, Land of Song II, p, 84. 
Holmes.—Old Ironsides, Land of Song I, p. 186. 
Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 
Union and Liberty, Land of Song II, p. 97. 
The Chambered Nautilus, Stickney V, p. 213. 
Hunt.-—Abou Ben Adem, Land of Song I, p. 127. 
Ingelow,—Seven Times One, Child Life II, p. 151; Land 
of Song I, p. 86. 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration — The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 

iration. Any subscriber wish‘ng to stop his paper must notify the 
Publishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
paper is sent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or any one else to 
order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in 
their address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address, until 
ordered stopped, or address c ~~ 9 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date follow- 
ing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to 
agpene on the label of the second issue after the date of remittance, 
subscribers should notify us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JoURNAL fail to reach a 
subscriber, he wiil confer a favor upon the Publishers by renee | us 
of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and atl com- 
munications for the pages of the JouRNAL should be addressed to A. 
E. Wrysuip, Editor All letters pertaining to the business manage- 
ment of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsof threeormore, . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, -00 = 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 > 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, .- ‘ 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


A. W. MUMFORD, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Mumford is also General Agent for the States of Indiana, 
Micbigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 


AGENT FOR OHIO: L. 8S. Wells, 663 No. High St., Columbus, O, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
to E. Fourteenth Street, Manhattan. 
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Jackson.—September, Windy Nights, New Century Reader II, p. 
Key.—The Star Spangled Banner, Stickney V, p. 179. 173. 
Larcom.—The Brown Thrush, Hyde I, p. 63, Land of The Land of Story Books, Land of Song I, 

Song I, p. 41. D. 93, 


Lineoln.—Gettysburg Address, Davis IV. 
Longfellow.—The Children’s Hour, Hyde, Language I, 
p. 114. 
The Arrow and the Song. 
Village Blacksmith, Graded Literature III, 
p. 134, Land of Song I, p. 106, 
Wreck of the Hesperus, Land of Song I, p. 
179. 
Paul Revere’s Ride, Stickney V, p. 229. 
Building of the Ship. 
Psalm of Life, Stepping Stones III, p. 57. 
Lowell.—First Snow Fall, Cyr Reader III, p. 45, Land of 
Song I, p. 167. 
To the Dandelion. 
MacDonald.—The Baby, Land of Song I, p. 15. 
Miller —Columbus, American Anthology. 
Morris—’Twas the Night Before Christmas, Land of 
Song I, p. 73. 

Woodman, Spare That Tree, Baldwin IV. 
Payne.—Home, Sweet Home, Land of Song I, p. 172. 
Poulsson.—The Sun Beams. 
Ressetti—Who Has Seen the Wind? 

Reader III, p. 26. 
Boats Sail on the River. 
Scott.—Lady of the Lake. 
Native Land, Hyde IT, p. 315. 


New Century 


Shakespeare —Under the Greenwood Tree, Land of 
Song I, p. 147. 
The Quality of Mercy, Merchant of 
Venice. 


Shelly.—To a Skylark. 
Sherman.—The Dew Drop. 
Stevenson.—The Rain Is Raining All Around. 
My Shadow, New Century Reader III, p. 
175. 


The Swing, New Century III, p. 178. 
: Bed in Summer, New Century III, p, 170. 
Taylor.—-Little Pussy, Land of Song I, p. 36. 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, Land of Song I, 
p. 24. 
Tennyson.—What Does Little Birdie Say? 
Song of the Brook, Land of Song I, p. 110. 
The Bugle, Cyr IV, p. 331, Land of Song I, 
p. 146. 
Sweet and Low, Land of Song I, p. 137. 
The Charge of the Light Brigade, Stepping 
Stones V, p. 116, Land of Song II, p. 89. 
Ring Out, Wild Bells, Normal Reading V, 
p. 354, 
The Splendor Falls. The Princess. 
Flower in the Crannied Wall. 
Thaxter.—The Sand Piper, Cyr III, p. 242, Land of Song 
I, p. 152. 
Wadsworth.—Over in the Meadows, Land of Song I, p. 
16. 
Wordsworth.—The Pet Lamb, Land of Song I, p, 129. 
The Daffodils, Hyde I, p. 202, Land of 
Song II, p. 15. 
To a Butterfly, Land of Song I, p. 88. 
To the Skylark, “Up with Me!” 
To the Skylark, “Ethereal Minstrel.” 
Whittier.—Barefoot Boy, Cyr Reader II, p. 94. 
Barbara Frietchie. 
The Pumpkin. 
In School Days, Cyr Reader II, p. 109. 
Snow Bound (Selections), Hyde II, p. 60, 
Barnes V, p. 392. 
Whitman.—O Captain, My Captain, American An- 
thology. 
—South Orange, N. J., Manual. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WOMAN BETTER THAN MAN? 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education: — 

Dear sir: In regard to the article on women’s superior 
qualities, by Professor Chamberlain, in your issue of 
September 21, permit me to take exception to, at least, 
two points, namely, her greater charity in money mat- 
ters and her greater imagination. 

she may have a greater instinct for sacrifice, but in 
money matters she has not shown greater liberality. 
Her lack of money, as a rule, and her love for her own, 
may account for this, but when it comes to the imagina- 
tion, there seems to be something fundamental—at least 
she has not yet proved this point. She may have ac- 
quired the art of diplomacy, she may have a genius for 
politics. and she can execute another’s program, but can 
she create? Indeed, is not this the stronghold of the 
opposition, that she has never yet produced a master- 
Piece of the creative imagination. In music, sculpture, 
painting, poetry, architecture, what can you point to as 
really immortal? Perhaps in the novel she has done the 
best, but even here are not the distinctively imaginative 
qualities lacking? Really we women do not claim 
everything, but much greatness is being thrust upon us, 

According to this schedule, about the only thing we 
do nct have is the ballot. 

Now let Professor Chamberlain tell us of man’s great- 
ness—if, indeed, he has not conceded the whole field. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frances B. Turner, 
Reference Department, 
‘ Ryerson Public Library, 


A ONCE FAMOUS SCHOOL TO BE REVIVED. 


The rehabilitation of the old Redding Institute in this 
town by Daniel Sanford, M. A., son of its founder, is an 
event in the world of learning worthy of more than 
passing record. 

This once famous school was founded in 1847 by 
Daniel Sanford, a member of the well-known Sanford 
family of Redding, as a boarding and day school for 
boys. Mr. Sanford was a man of force and character, 
and by means of this and of his influential connections 
(Henry Sanford, president of Adams Express Company, 
a brother, Edmund Driggs of Brooklyn, and others) he 
soon filled his forms with boys from the first families 
of New York, Brooklyn, and the South, with not a few 
from foreign countries, 

In a short time he associated with himself Edward P. 
Shaw, an orator and scholar of repute, and the two 
conducted the school for twenty-five years with great 
thoroughness and efficiency, gaining a reputation almost 
national. It is a little remarkable when ome con- 
siders it, the number of notable men who received ther 
education in whole or in part at the hands of these two 
men. Among them were the Rev. Charles Briggs 
of “higher criticism’ fame; Governor Thomas of Colo- 
rado, chairman of the Democatic convention at Chicago 
which nominated Bryan for president; the Rev. Arthur 
Sanford, D. D., prominent clergyman, and for some years 
assistant editor of the Methodist Review; Professor 
Myron Sanford of Haverford; Charles Burr Todd, author 
and journalist; Professor Frank Abbott of Chicago Uni- 
versity; Professor Daniel Sanford, Jr. (both “honor 
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men” at Yale); Marshall S. Driggs, president of the 
Williamsburgh Fire Insurance Company and connected 
with many other great corporations of the metropolis; 
Frederick Benedict of the well-known jewelry firm of 
New York; Canmeyer, the great shoe merchant of New 
York; with scores of successful clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, and business men. 

The infirmities of age led the principals some ten 
years ago to discontinue the school. 

Professor Daniel Sanford, who has now reopened the 
school, is well known as one of the leading educators 
of the day. He is an M. A. of Yale, and was for seven 
years head master of the high school at Stamford, 
Conn., and for fourteen years of the high school of 
Brookline, Mass., making of the latter one of the model 
high schools of the country. He will, no doubt, add 
greatly to the reputation of the school founded by his 
father and conducted by him with marked success for 
sO Many years. 


Cc. B. Todd, 
Redding, Ct., October 4, 1995. 


BARDEENISM. 


When a first baby is born, his parents can tell you for 
a time how many hours he is old; then how many days; 
then how many weeks and months; but by and by, espe- 
cially if he has brothers and sisters, he is lucky if they 
remember his annual birthday. So the fact that the 
School Bulletin has completed thirty-one years under 
the same editor and publisher, and is starting on its 
thirty-second, seems hardly worth mentioning. 

To be sure, such a record is new in educational jour- 
nalism, but there is no reason why it should not be ex- 
ceeded by half a dozen of its contemporaries, and we 
hope it will be. There is John Macdonald of the West- 
ern School Journal; canny old Scotchman, he doesn’t 
grow old very fast; he ought to be good for another 
twenty-five years. And Winship of the New England 
Journal, he leads a strenuous life, traveling all over the 
country, and lecturing in San Francisco loud enough to 
be heard in Boston. But every time we see him he 
seems younger and more enthusiastic than ever; let’s 
give him another twenty-five. Then there is Pattengill: 
how many years is it since he gave up being state super- 
intendent to edit the Michigan Moderator? A good 
while, but he must have a vigorous constitution, or he 
could never carry around that big mustache of his. Be- 
sides, did you ever hear his Michigan crowd sing? Give 
him a good round twenty-five. 

The fact is, educational journalism is no longer the 
precarious employment it once was. When the School 
Bulletin was started, it took a good deal of argument to 
persuade a teacher he needed an educational journal. 
Now most teachers who have got anywhere take several. 
and if a journal has anything worth while to offer, it 
will have customers.. Vaile, who retired last summer, 
didn’t make very much of a paper, yet he had managed 
to get a brownstone block or two out of it, with income 
enough to live in comfort the rest of his days. So the 
Bulletin record of stability is likely to be matched and 
exceeded by dozens of the younger men who are now 
experimenting and building; and we wish every one of 
them as much satisfaction in the future as we have 
found in the years thus far numbered.—School Bulletin 


for September. 
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THE IDIOM. 


Our use of the preposition is largely a matter of idiom; 
for example, one breaks into a house; breaks up house- 
keeping; one’s health breaks down; yellow fever breaks 
out; an engagement is broken off. 


A, H. Thorndike. 
[And we sometimes break over the rules.—Ed.] 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE STORY OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. Social, 
Political, and Economic Aspects of the Be'giaa Syg. 
tem of Government in Central Africa. By Hen-y 
Wellington Wach, F. R. G. S. (of the New York bar), 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. With 125 illustra. 
tions and maps, Cloth. 634 pp. 

The problem of the Congo Free State has not ut. 
tracted as universal attention as the problems about the 
Mediterranean or in the Far Bast, but it has as tragic 
conditions as any problem in the world to-day. The 
Free State is one-third the size of the United States and 
lies squarely across the heart of Africa, with an outlet to 
the sea on the west coast which brings it many miles 
and many days rearer European markets. It separates 
the British African Empire in the Soudan and the Nile 
country in the north from the British possessions on 
the south. It is as though the Mississippi river states 
were in the possession of some insignificant power like 
Portugal. Belgium is the genius that has transformed 
the savagery of the past into the thrifty, civilized p2o- 
ple of to-day. England purposessome time,in some way, 
to possess herself of the Free State. 

Mr. Wach is an ardent champion of Leopo'd, and de- 
nounces fiercely the iniquity of Great Britian in its as- 
sumed plans and purposes, and he fully believes that it 
remains for the United States to do more than any o‘her 
nation to prevent the iniquitous ejection of those who 
have made the Free State what it is. Personally I 
have read so much on both sides of the question and 
have learned both sides, so forcibly presented by cham- 
picns of Leopold and of Lord Lansdowne, that it has 
been impossible to form a judgment as to the ultimate 
outcome of corfiict, either as to what is right or what 
is prebable. but despite vigorous special pleading of Mr. 
Wach, it is by far the most satisfactory presentation of 
the cuse that has appeared and should be care‘ully re:d 
by whoever desires to get the situation clearly in mind, 
remembering always that it is by a partisan. There is 
no other book upon any question that is quite so oppor- 
ture and adequate as to the world game as is this. 
HEROES OF ICELAND. Adapted from Dasent’s trans- 

lation of “The Story of Burnt Nijal,’’ the great Ice- 

landic Saga, with a new preface, introduction, and 
notes by Allen French. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Tilustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton. 300 pp. Price, 

$1.50. 

Allen French finds in historic and classic Coneccrd the 
inspiration for revealing to the present generaticn, 
anew, the conditions of the Norsemen in the long ago. 
This is the third book of this class from his pen, and 
each is interesting as portraying historic and geo- 
graphical conditions rarely found in good story form as 
they are here. 

Iceland in the tenth century, the age of heroic deeds 
and of the change of faith, is the scene of this sto-y. 
The old heathen life, the coming of Christianity, the 
mighty struggtes of the heroes who thought it no shame 
to kill mer but great shame to tell an untruth—all this 
is vividly pictured as the saga sweeps on to its climox. 
It is a tale that stirs the blood; it shows us the life and 
habits of the Norseman, and upholds a high and heroi¢ 
standard of courage. 


A TEXT-BOOK IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
By Paul Monroe, Ph. D. of Columbia University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 770 pp. 
There is no text-book that ought to be so easily pre- 

pared as a history of education, whereas in fact it is 

one of the mest difficult, and one of the most unsatis- 
factory, It is not easy to know how much it is worth to 
an every-day teacher of the twentieth century to spend 
four-fifths of her time on the history of education uvon 
conditions and theories of other nations. Dr. Monroe 
has made an earnest attempt to produce a text-book 
that will be of service in normal schools and in educa- 
tional classes in college, and I am inclined to think it is 
the best as vet produced because he does some sensible 
classifying. There are fifty pages given to Oriental 
education, 125 to Greek education, fifty to the Romams, 

225 to the Middle Ages, fifty to the Renaissance, forty to 

the Reformation, sixty to Realistic education, with 

thirty-five pages to the United States, including present 
tendencies in Europe. 

Despite this disparagement as to space and attention 
given to the United States the analysis of education 4s 
the psychological tendency, the scientific tendency, the 
sociological tendency, and the eclectic tendency focuses 
the history of other times and climes upon the United 
States in a wholesome way. Certainly no text-book 
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maker has a more complete view of the educational 
movements of the world, none have analyzed the ten- 
dencies, methods, and philosophies more skilfully, and 


as a result there is, all in all, no better text-book on the 
history of education. 


NORTHERN TRAILS. By William J. Long. Boston: 
Trade Department of Ginn & Co. Frontispiece in 
colors and gold, twelve full-page and 200 smaller illus- 
trations by Charles Copeland. Gold top. Square 
12mo. Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

No one has written of nature with greater fascination 
than has William J. Long, and he has never written any- 
thing more charming or useful than “Northern Trails.” 
The book is exquisitely gotten up. Its art, typography, 
press work, and binding are on a $3 scale, and yet it 
sells for the same price as the ordinary cheaply-gotten- 
out book,—$1.50. The frontispiece in color is most 
effective. In the broad margins there are more than 500 
catchy pictures illustrating the text. Mr. Long has a 
host of intense admirers, who have been fearful that he 
was not to write with the charm and delight of his 
earlier books, and this work will set to rest all doubts, 
for it is easily the brightest and best of his books. 

The reader who follows these trails will find them 
leading into a new country—a land of space and silence 
where it is good to be—away up among the mountains 
and woods and salmon rivers and mossy barren grounds 
of Labrador and Newfoundland. There he will find him- 
self face to face with new animals—white wolf, fisher, 
salmon, wild goose, polar bear, and a score of others big 
and littie—that stop their silent hunting to look at the 
intruder curiously and without fear. In his turn he will 
lay aside his gun and his thoughts of kiiling for a mo- 
ment, and watch these animals with his heart as well 
as his eyes wide open, trying to see without prejudice 
just what things they are doing, and then to understand 
if possible why and how they do them; why, for in- 
stance, the big Arctic wolf spares the bull caribou that 
attacks him wantonly; why the wild goose has no fear 
at home; why the baby seals are white at birth; how 
the salmon climb the falls which they cannot jump, and 
why they hasten back to the sea when they are hurt; 
how the whale speaks without a voice; and what makes 
the fisher confuse his trail or leave beside it a tempting 
bait for you when you are following him,—all these and 
twenty more curious things are waiting to be seen and 
understood at the end of the trail. 


GRADED POETRY READERS. In seven books. By 
Miss Katherine D. Blake, Principal Girls’ Department, 
Public School No. 6, New York City, and Miss Georgia 
Alexander, Supervising Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York and Boston: Maynard, Merrill & Co. The 
volumes are uniform in size, ninety-six pages, bound 
in boards, with cloth back, and will be sold separately 
at 20 cents each. 

No recent issue of reading for the schools has signified 
more than does the bringing out of the Graded Poetry 
Readers by Miss Blake and Miss Alexander. There is an 
earnest and universal desire for poetry, and the Journal 
of Education and its editor have done everything they 
could to awaken the teachers to make such a demand. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. recognize this demand, and meet 
it most satisfactorily in these seven books, which may 
be had for twenty cents a book. The grading is entirely 
satisfactory. 

The first book, Nos. 1 and 2, is for the lowest grade, 
and has seventy-five of the best jingles for little people. 
Above this there is a book for each grade from the third 
up, and the amount of time and effort put into the study 
of the English and American verses of all time for the 
treasures most helpful just now is amply rewarded by 
the results here produced. 

FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY. By Edward Als- 
worth Ross, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 410 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

“Whether we like it or not,’ says Professor Ross, 
“men are becoming conscious of their social existence. 
It is no longer possible for them to take their institu- 
tions in the naive, unconscious way of barbarians.” 
Very true; and the man who can give them some real 
insight into their social relations has not only a great 
privilege, but also a great responsibility brought near to 
him. It is with this thought, at once of privilege ana 
responsibility, that Professor Ross presents his views in 
this new volume. In it he treats of such themes as “So- 
cial Laws,’ “Mob Mind,” “The Social Forces,” ‘“The 
Factors of Social Change,” “Recent Tendencies in Soci- 
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ology,” and “The Causes of Race Superiority”; and he 
treats of these in a thoughtful and masterly way. And 
yet he thinks of his work as only “foundation” work, 
Well, that is grand work to do, and the author is to be 
congratulated in doing it so well. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK. A Monthly. Edited by 
Henry Turner Bailey. Published by the Davis Press, 
Worcester, Mass. Price, $1.00 a year. 

This beautiful magazine devoted to school arts is 
artistically ideal and has a rare literary flavor. It en- 
ters upon its fifth year with imcreased size and intensi- 
fied interest. It is direct and practical in its presenta- 
tion of work for the schools both in outline and in ex- 
planation, and always has something valuable by way 


of general reading, and the Editor’s Notes are most 
readable. 


SELECT POEMS BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. Edited by William Morton Payne, associate 
editor of the Dial. Boston and London: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Gilt embossed cover. xli. + about 300 pages. 
There is a frontispiece portrait of Algernon Charles 

Swinburne. The text is from ‘the latest collected edition 

of Swinburne’s Works (1905), and presents. the author’s 

most recent revisions and emendations. The editor has 
chosen a classified rather than a chronological arrange- 
ment, and the eighty poems included are grouped under 
the following heads: Odes, poems on paganism and pan- 
theism, selections from “Songs Before Sunrise,” personal 
poems, lyrics, poems of childhood, sonnets, metrical ex- 
periments, imitations, and parodies. 

The editor’s work also includes an introduction, notes, 


. chronological list of writings, and an index of first 
res. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 
By Ashley H. Thorndike, Ph.D.; Northwestern Univer- 
sity. New York: The Century Company. Cloth. 340 


pp. 

This is distinctively a student’s book, and not a 
teacher’s, there being a book especially designed for his 
use in connection with the student’s use of this book. 
It is prepared solely to help the student write easily, at- 
tractively, and correctly. The author has no pet scheme 

“to exploit, is following no master slavishly, and yet there 
is nothing flippant on the one hand or stilted on the 
other. It is from first to last practical and helpful, with- 
out being dogmatic or merely adviscry. It tells how 
things are done by those who write right. It leaves out 
the perfunctoriness so common in some text-books on 
rhetoric, without robbing it of the dignity which is so 
essential to effective expression. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Ward of the Sewing Circle.” By E. E. Wylie.——‘* Wilder- 
ness Babies.” ~ 4 J. A. Schwartz. Price, $1.50.—‘ The Race of 
= Swift.” By E. C. Litsey. Price, $1.25. Boston: Little, Brown 

Co, 

‘**The Common School Book of Vocal Music.’ By Eleanor Smith. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘*Nature Study in the Poets.’” By Mary Roenah Thomas. Price, 
50 cents. Boston: The Palmer Company. 

‘How to Study Pictures.’’ By Charles H. Caffin. Price, $1.80. 
New York: The Century Company. 

‘* Driftwood.”” By Melanie Alice Weil. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. 

‘Occupations for Little Fingers.” Sage and A. M. 
Cooley. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

- “The Divine Comedy of Dante” (Four Lectures). By Walter L. 
Sheldon. Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: S. Burns Weston. 

‘“*The Elements of Sociology.”” By F. W. Blackmar, Ph.D. Price, 
$1.25.—— Laboratory to Outlines of In- 
organic Chemistry.”” By F. A. Gooch and C. F. Waitker. Price, 50 
cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘‘The Life That Counts.” By Samuel V. Cole. Price, 75 cents,—— 
“The Happy Life.’ By Charles W. Eliot. Price, 75 cents. —— 
‘*Greatness in Literature.”” By William P. Trent. Price, $1.20. 
New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

*“‘Child’s Calendar Beautiful.”” Arranged by Katharine Beeson. 
Lafayette, Ind.: Burt-Terry Wilson Company. 

**Maria Theresa.” Translated by G. P. Upton. Price, 60 cents. 
——‘' Frederick the Great.’’ Translated by G P. Upton. Price, 60 
cents, ** Lady Dear.” By M. E. Mann. Price, $1 00.——‘“ Johann 
Sebastian Bach” Translated by G. U. Upton. Price, 60 cents. —— 
Little Dauphin.”” By G. U. Upton. Price, 60 cents. ——* The 
Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys.’’ By Gulielma Zollinger. Chicago : A. 
C. MeClurg & Co. 

* The Question of Our Speech.”” By Henry James. Price, $1.00. 
——‘* Ways of Nature.”” By John Burroughs. Price, $1.10. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Works of Lucien of Samosata.’”’ (4 vols.) Translated by H. 
W. Fowler and F.G,. Fowler. —— ‘M ignet’s Histoire de la Revolu- 
tion Francaise.”’ Edited by A. Dupuis. ——‘‘Stendhal’s Memoires 
d’un Touriste’”’ Edited by H. J. Chaytor.—* Tales from Shakes- 
peare.”’ By Charles and Mary Lamb. ——‘* Popular Stories Collected 
by the Brothers Grimm.” * Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’’ —— 
“Greek Reader’ (Vol. 1.).. By E. C. Marchant.—— * Aristotle’s Poli- 
ties.” Translated by Benjamin Jowett.—— ‘‘ Dante’s Divina Com- 
me‘dia.’’ Translated into English Prose by Rev. H. F. Tozer.—— 
Elementary Chemistry ”’(Partl). By F.R. L. Wilson and S. W. 
Hedley. Price, 75 cents. — “ Elementary Modern Geometry ”’ ( Part 
1.) By H.G. Willis. Price,50 cents. Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 
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TIEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 


October 18, 19, 20: Council of School 
Superintendents of New York, 
Buffalo. 

October 19, 20, 21: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Infantry 
Hall, Providence. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 20: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 

October 20-21: New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association, Con- 
cord. 

October 26, 27: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; Prescott 
Keyes, Bangor, president; M. P. 
Dutton, Augusta, secretary. 

October 26, 27, 28: Western Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association, Sparta, 


October 27: Plymouth County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Brockton. 


October 27; Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. C. 
H. Howe, Wakefield, secretary, 

October 27: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. 

October 27, 28: Maine Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Portland; George E. Fellows, 
Orono, president. 

October 27, 28: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Bucyrus. 
October 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 

ers’ Association, Springfield. 


October 27-28: Hampden County 

(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
»pringfield. 

October 27-28: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield. 

November 3: Berkshire County 
(Mass. ) Teachers’ Association 
Pittsfield. 


November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Lowell, Mass. 

November 17, 18: New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers, 
Tilton; Elmer E. French, Leba- 
non, chairman executive commit 
tee, 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
— of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. The an- 
nual convention of the Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Shelburne Falls November 11. 
The convention has been held at 
Greenfield for the past few years, but 
last year it was decided to vary the 
place of meeting, 

FITCHBURG. The normal school 
is developing a line of effort wholly 
individual. The training school or 
practice work is probably more com- 
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plete than in any other school. For 
140 normal students and a senior 
class of less than fifty there are 850 
children. A part of these are in 
classes wholly for observation and 
are always in the hands of expert 
teachers; the larger part are taught 
almost exclusively by the seniors, 
each taking entire charge of some 


room for thirteen weeks. Upon 
graduating the principal selects 
about one third of the class and 


offers them the privilege of remain- 
ing two years for advance work, one 
of these years being spent in teach- 
ing in Fitchburg or Leominster on 
full pay. Every teacher in the nor- 
mal school also teaches a regular 
class of children at least one-half 
day every two weeks. This is done 
in order to keep them in touch with 
real teaching. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The first canal 
in the United States was built here in 
1793. 

HOLYOKE. L. P. Nash, long time 
superintendent here, is now teaching 
in Boston, in the Washington Allston 
school. 

LEOMINSTER. The new high 
school is to have five and one-half 
acres in the grounds about the build- 
ing. This comes near having the 
record in New England. 

WESTFIELD. ‘The school trans- 
portation question came up in court 
recently in the criminal proceedings 
brought against George Gokey of 
Sackett district, and the decision of 
Judge Kellogg shows that pupils 
cannot be required to walk from 
their homes to meet the tramsporta- 
tion teams. Gokey had refused to 
send his children to school under 
present conditions, claiming that the 
half-mile walk from his house to the 
old district schoolhouse, where the 
team was met, was too far, and that 
the waiting for the team was injur- 
ious to the children. He was willing 
to send the children if the team 
would drive to his door. In sum- 
ming up the case, Judge Kellogg ex- 
pressed disapproval of the transpor- 
tation facilities that had been pro- 
vided in this case, and believed the 
school board had not provided a 
school that was conveniently located 
for this family. The decision will 
make it incumbent on the school 
board to send the team to Gokey’s 
house and to any other houses where 
the children have to walk to meet 
the teams. 

LOWELL. At the third annual 
meeting of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
elected: President, Edwin S. Col- 
ton, Jr., Lowell; first vice-president, 
Fred C. Ball, Bangor, Me.; second 
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vice-president, Miss A. L. Copeland, 
ciation, held in Lowell October 1g 
aud 14, the following officers werg 
Gloucester, Mass.; secretary, Her. 
bert E. Congdon, Phenix, R. IL; 
treasurer, Nathaniel H. Atkins, 
Lowell. 

More than usually complete ar. 
rangements were made for the pro. 
gram and for the accommodation 
and entertainment of the visiting 
teachers; and souvenirs from the in- 
dustries of Lowell were presented to 
each teacher. 

The committee on hospitality, 
consisting of the teachers from the 
commercial and manual training 
departments, are entitled to great 
credit for their efforts. 

SALEM. Dr. W. P. Beck. 
with, principal of State Normal 
school of this city, died on October 
13, after a brief but painful illness, 
He was born in lI.empster, N. H., in 
1850, graduated at Tufts in 1873, 
He taught in Chicopee, was superin- 
tendent in Adams for eighteen years, 
and principal of this normal school 
for eleven years. He was devoted 
to his profession, was one of the 
most honored of the alumni of 
Tufts, was a leader among superin- 
temdents while at Adams, and wag 
secretary of the Normal School 
Principals’ Association. He will be 
mourned by a large circle of personal 
and professional friends. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Of the $3,465,000 
raised by taxes, the schools get 
$739,000, or 21.34 per cent. The per- 
centage is good, and the amount 
raised by taxes is unusually large. 


CONNECTICUT. 

WATERBURY. Of the $423,v00 
raised by taxes, the schools get 
$180,000, or 42.5 per cent. This 
makes Waterbury the second city in 
the United States, and the first east 
of the Alleghanies. 

TORRINGTON. This city leads all 
the cities in New England in provi- 
sion for high schools, there being at 
the rate of three high school teachers 
to every 2,000 of the population, 
which is about three times the aver- 
age in New England. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
NORRISTOWN. Mr, J. K. Got- 
wals, one of the senior superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania, of the coun- 
try, indeed, died recently after a 
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brief illness. He was highly re- 
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ppected by all classes in the city, 
and by educators far and near. He 
had been a close personal friend of 
the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion for twenty years, and arrange- 
ments had been made for delightful 
days together in the near future 
when word came of his death. The 
superintendent of the state, in con- 
nection with the teachers of Norris- 
town, recently honored him most 
highly in a banquet and in a beauti- 
ful and valuable material gift. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. Of the $7,613,000 
raised by taxes, the schools get 
$1,417,000, or 18.6 per cent. She is 
‘about the size of Boston, but she 
raises only a third as much in taxes. 
She gives forty per cent. more of her 
taxes for schools than Boston, and, at 
the same time, gives but half as 
much to the schools. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The census bu- 
reau has just published as a bulletin 
an analysis by Professor Walter F. 
Willcox of Cornell University of the 
census statistics relating to teachers. 
The report finds that, taking the 
country as a whole, there is au aver- 
age of one teacher to every seventy- 
one pupils, or 140 teachers for every 
10,000 pupils. The supply of teach- 
ers exceeds the total number of 
‘clergymen, lawyers, and physicians. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

The legislature has passed a very 
‘moderate anti-child labor bill by a 
-vote of 103 to 64. The opponents of 
the measure contended that the New 
England cotton mill interests “were 
behind it,’ but its supporters man- 
fully replied that they would vote for 
it on its intrinsic merits, and from a 
sense of duty and propriety, if they 
knew that all New England favored 
it for purely selfish reasons, and that 
all the cotton mill men of the South 
fought it from similar motives. The 
bill provides that no child under 
twelve years of age shall be employed 
in a mill or factory unless a widowed 
mother or aged and helpless father is 
dependent on the fruits of its toil. 
Some light is thrown .on this “un- 
less’ and the measure as a whole by 
a statement to the people which the 
child labor committee issued on the 
eve of the assembling of the legisla- 
ture. The statement directed atten- 
tion to the numerous violations of 
“agreement” which the manufac- 
turers of the state had adopted in 
lieu of legislation proposed a year or 
two ago. That voluntary agreement 
pledged the manufacturers to employ 
‘no child under ten under any cir- 
cumstances, and children under 
twelve only if their labor was actu- 
ally necessary to the support of de- 
pendent parents, and only such as 
could read and write or were attend- 
ing school at least four months in 
each year. The committee had as- 
certained that only two per cent. of 
the mill families were dependent on 
the labor of the children under 
twelve, and made an investigation, 
‘which led to startling disclosures. 
In one mill it found “that one child 
of seven had been working for one 
year, one of thirteen for five years, 
-one of nine for two years, one of 
-eight for one year, one of twelve for 
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four years, one of twelve for three 
years, one of nine for two months, 
one of ten for two years, and one lit- 
tle girl of eleven for five years.” 
This was a sample of the “protec- 
tion” afforded by the agreement. 
The committee remarked: “We do 
not like to make these disclosures, 
but it is necessary to state the evil 
to get it remedied.” Naturally, it 
went on to urge the enactment of 
legislation ta,secure that which the 
voluntary agreement had failed to 
accomplish. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. This city leads 
the South in the percentage paid 
elementary salaries. 

OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA. This city, but six- 
teen years old, is one of the first 
twenty cities in the United States in 
provision for the high school, having 
one high school teacher for every 
1,000 inhabitants, while the average 
in the West is but one for 2,000. 


LOUISIANA. 
SHREVEPORT. Of the ten cities 
of from 10,000 to 20,000, this city pays 
the largest per cent. of operating ex- 
penses for supervision,—28.7 per 
cent. Ogden is the only other city 
that pays as much as ten per cent. 


ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE ROCK. Of the $198,000 
raised in taxes, the schools get 
$76,427, or 38.4 per cent., which is 
sixth in the United States and first 
in the South, and first in the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN, This city leads the 
South in the percentage of school 
moneys paid for high school salar.es. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Of the twenty-nine 
cities of from 20,000 to 50,000, this 
city leads in the per cent. of operat- 
ing expenses in supervision,—19.1 
per cent. Wichita is next. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Of the $2,044,000 
raised in taxes, the schools get $736,- 
000, or twenty-five per cent., which 
is much above the average. 
MICHIGAN. 
MUSKEGON. This city comes 
near leading the 542 cities of the 
United States in high school provi- 
sion, having. one high school teacher 
for every 700 inhabitants, while the 
average of the West is one for 2,000, 
and of Chicago and St. Louis one for 
5,000. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Of the ten cities of 
10,000 to 20,000, this city is first in 
per cent. of operating expenses paid 
in high school © salaries,—23.4 per 
cent. Burlington, Vt., is next. 

MILWAUKEE. Of the $3,733,000 
raised in taxes, the schools get $764,- 
964, or 20.49 per cent., which is much 
above the average. 

INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Of the $1,706,000 
raised in taxes, the schools get $558,- 
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000, or 32.75 per cent., which plac 
the city in the first ten in the Uvitea 
States, "way, "way above the average. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. Of the $2,774,000, 

the schools get $512,000, or 18.6 per 
cent., which is about the average. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Of the »o,890,- 
000 raised by taxes, the schools get 
$1,166,000, or nineteen per cent. She 
is the same as Buffalo in all these re- 
spects. The record is in all ways 
creditable. 


OAKLAND. Of the thirty-eight. 


cities between 50,000 and 100,000, this 
city pays the highest average salary 
to the elementary teachers, exclusive 
of principal, $866. 

This city leads all cities of 50,000 
to 100,000 in per cent. of operating 
expenses in high school salaries. 
Cambridge, Mass., is next. 

Of the $731,000 raised in taxes, the 
schools get $300,000, or 40.9 per cent. 
This is the fourth in the United 
States and first west of Ohio. 

SACRAMENTO. Of the twenty- 
nine cities of from 20,000 to 50,000, 
this city leads in the per cent. of 
operating expenses in elementary 
school salaries,—seventy-three per 
cent. Fort Wayne is next. 

PASADENA. This city leads all 
cities in the United States in provi- 
sion for high school students, having 
a high school teacher for every 600 
inhabitants, while even the New Eng- 
land cities average but one for 1,500, 
in the cities of the West one for 
2,000, and in Chicago and St. Louis 
one for 5,000. 

LOS ANGELES. This city leads 
the country in the proportion of 
school money used for salaries, 80 
per cent. 

SAN JOSE. This city leads the 
Pacific section in the percentage of 
school moneys paid for high school 
salaries. 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. Of the $1,889,000 raised 
by taxation the schools get $679,000, 
or 36 per cent., which makes Denver 
among the first seven cities in the 
country. 


UTAH. 


OGDEN. This city leads the 
states west of the Missouri river in 
the percentage paid for supervisicen, 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


In Spokane elementary agriculture 
will be taught in the lower grades. 
The West will largely adopt this as a 
feasible phase of nature study. 


ELLENSBURG. The state nor- 
mal school has the largest attend- 
ance in its history, more even than 
in the days prior to the establish- 
ment of the other normal schools. 
There are important additions to 
the faculty. Professor and Mrs. 
Saunders, both of the faculty, will 
study in Europe this year but will 
return for work a year hence. Prin- 
cipal W. E. Wilson has done much 
for this institution in the years he 
has been here. 
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What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
$1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of School Use. 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ahd Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not gow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent. increase this year over last year! 

Order for opening school year 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 449.]} 


them. The various groups of think- 
ers and agitators are declaring their 
policy with reference to the ap- 
proaching elections for the Douma or 
national assembly. It is to be ob- 
served that none of the liberal or 
radical groups,—the constitutional! 
party, the zemstvoists, or the peas- 
ants’ union,—accept the Douma as a 
satisfactory concession of popular 
rights; but they are determined to 
make an active campaign and to get 
all the strength they cam in the 
Douma, in order to use it for wrest- 
ing more concessions from _ the 
bureaucracy later. As regards the 
reporting of the zemstvo comgre<s 
proceedings and the newspaper dis- 
cussion of them there was a closer 
approach to real liberty of the press 
than Russia has ever known before. 


THE PEACE TRBATY. 


‘The terms of the peace treaty 
have been formally approved by 
the Mikado’s advisers. At St. Peters- 
burg, also, the terms of the treaty 
have been approved, if authoritative 
but not official reports are accepted 
as true. There is no reason for 
discrediting them, It is now re- 
ported that the exchanges of ratifi- 
cations will be made direct by cable 
as was done by the United States in 
the matter of its commercial treaty 
with China, without waiting for the 
slow processes of the maiis. There 
will later be a more formal inter- 
change of the actual text of the 
treaty, the copy signed by the Czar 
being transmitted to the Mikado 
with proper ceremony, and vice 
versa. 


Chicago Letter. 
At arecent meeting of the bcard of 


education, the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation was “robbed” of its 
president. It came about in this 


way: Mrs. Harriette T, Treadwell, 
who has been at the head of the 
federation since March, was pro- 
moted to the principalship of the 
Warren school; since the rules of 
the federation declare that anyone 
above the rank of teacher shall not 
be eligible to membership, Mrs. 
Treadwell must resign her new 
principa'ship if she remains at the 


head of the federation. The promo- 
tion came as a surprise to Mrs. 


Treadwell, although she has held 


principal’s certificate for ten years. 


An exhibition of work done by 
pupils of the vacation schools is 
now being held in the public library 
of this city. Demonstrations by the 
children who did the work and a 
series of lectures add to the interest 
of the exhibit. The display in arts 
and crafts includes work in leather, 
brass, pottery, and basketry. 


The movement against high 
school fraternities has been staried. 
The board of education has in- 
structed its attorney to advise the 
school management committee cf tha 
status of the injunction restraining 
the board from interfering with the 
“frats,’ and also to take immediate 
steps to have the injunction granted 
by Judge Hanecy dissolved. Much 
feeling has been manifested over the 
matter by members of the high 
school fraternities. 


A ten-weeks’ term of night school 
will be opened in twenty-nine 
schools on Monday evening, October 
16. Hereafter al! evening school 
teachers whose work in the day 
schools does not average 80 will be 
dropped from the evening school 
lists. At the last meeting of the 
school board one trustee offered a 
resolution providing that young 
doctors amd lawyers who have a 
knowledge of foreign languages be 
allowed to teach in the evening 
schools. 


The first advertising show ever 
held is now in progress in the Coli- 
seum in this city. This is an exhi- 
bition of ideas, methods, and de- 
vices in up-to-date advertising. 
Advertising experts are present 
from all parts of the world. Vari- 
ous lectures and addresses are being 
given daily. 


One of the most instructive and 
pleasing intellectual feasts now 
being presented to the Chicago 
public are the travelogues of the 
noted lecturer, Burton Holmes. 
The course consists of five trave- 
logues—namely Port Arthur, The 
Passion Play, Tyrolean Alps, Switz- 
erland East, and Switzerland We:t. 
Mr. Holmes has gained a world-wide 
reputation as a lecturer, and in this 
line of work is unsurpassed, 

N. S. Mustain. 


ENEELY & 


[ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on al? 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
BOSTON. 


Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
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October 19, 1905 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouRNAL 
I or EpucaTiIonas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of a in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Secretary Jones expects that the 
total enrollment of Oberlin College 
this fall will reach 1,530, a larger en- 
roliment than in any previous year. 
The fifteen students enrolled in the 
art department does not indicate the 
real enrollment in this department. 
Many students are taking art work 
who are enrolled in other depart- 
ments. The fifteen mentioned as. art 
students are not taking work in any 
other department. 

The college Y. W. C. A. has engaged 
the services of Miss Jean James of 
Albany, N. Y., as general secretary 
of the association. Miss James is a 
graduate of the class of ‘99 in Vas:ar 
and for the past year has been en- 
gaged in association work in Albany. 

James H. McMurray, who gradu- 
ated from Oberlin in the class of 
1897 amd who for the past few years 
has been president of Central Col- 
lege at Humtington, Ind., has been 
elected to the presidency of L’ncon 
College at Lincoin, Ill. 

Professcr A, B. Wolf is appointed 
associate in economics for two years. 
He is a graduate of Harvard, class 
of 1902, and for two years he was a 
graduate student of that institution. 
For the past year he has been in- 
structor in the McKinley ‘high schcol 
in St. Louis, Mo., taking his docto- 
rate in economics at Harvard in 
June. 

In geology the new instructor will 
be E. B. Branson, who received his 
A. B. and A. M. from the University 
of Kansas in 1903. For the past two 
years he has been pursuing studies 
in geology and paleontology at the 
University of Chicago, from whicl 
institution he received his doctor’s 
degree. 

The Pnglish department will have 
two new instructors, P. A. Huston 
and Gilbert Pennock. Mr. Huston is 
a graduate of Princeton of the class 
of 1895, receiving his master of arts 
from the same university. Mr. Pen- 
nock is a graduate of Ant’och College 
and has a higher degree from the 
Ohio State University, where he has 
been teaching. 

The instructor in mathematics is 
Gordon A. Armstrong, who takes the 
place of Professor Cairns during his 
absence. He is of the class of 1896 
in the Ohio Wesleyan University and 
os his Ph. D. from Harvard in 

The two new instructors in the 
German department are F. Hagens 
and Walter R. Meyers. Mr. Hagens 
is a graduate of Beloit College, class 
of ’99. and for the last four years has 
been a graduate student and instruc- 
tor at Harvard. Mr. Meyers gradu- 
ated from the Northwestern Uni- 
versity and has since been in atten- 
dance at the University of Berlin. 

J. S. Hauckey, who was assistant 
in physics last year, is to be the in- 
structor in mathematics, and Russell 
V. Jameson will take the place of Mr. 
fel in French and physical train- 

g. 

Richard Jose Ferrer of the Cincin- 
pati orchestra has been appointed 
instructor in the violin at the con- 
servatory: also Miss Carolyn Harter 
on the violin, Miss Lucile Reed in 


public school music, and in ear train- 
ing Mrs. Bertha Miller. 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of 


the New England College Associa- 
tion, comprising Yale, Harvard, 
Brown, Williams, Dartmouth, Am- 
herst, Trinity, Wesleyan, Tufts, Bos- 
ton University, Bowdoin, Clark Uni- 
versity, the University of Vermont, 
and Middlebury College, will be held 
November 2 and 3, in Williamstown, 
Mass. Bach college will be entitled 
to one delegate besides its president. 
The purpose of the meeting is to dis- 
cuss college problems of every 
nature, and some two or three weeks 
before the meeting the various ques- 
tions which have been suggested will 
be sent by mail to each college. Any 
delegate has the privilege of bringing 
up atthe conference any of these 
questions. The meeting one year 
ago was held in Providence, R. I., 
and was attended by President Hop- 
kins and Professor A. H. Morton of 
Williams. 


The latest registration figures from 
Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., of Co- 
lumbia University show a decrease in 
the numbers at the professional 
schools, though there is a decided in- 
crease in the number of students at- 
tending the college courses, The 
latest figures for the seventh day of 
registration for all schools and 
classes for this as well as last year 
are as follows:— 


1904-5. 1905-6. 
Medicine ........... 511 395 
Applied science ...., 559 520 
Graduate schools ... 213 173 


Total registration in 
the corporation, de- 
ducing duplicates, 2,087 1,911 


The freshman class at Barnard 
has 108 members. 

John E. Lansing of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy has accepted a call to 


Hobart college as assistant professor 
of chemistry. ‘ 


The University of Nebraska, cf 
which Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews is 
chancellor, has a freshman class of 
about 475, the largest in its history. 

The freshman class at Harvard 
this year numbers 713 mem in all de- 
partments. The college heads the 
list with 490 regular students and 84 
first-year specials. In the Scientific 
school there are 74 regulars and 65 
specials. This number denotes a loss 
of 75 as compared to the class of 
1908, which numbered 788 men. 


The freshman class in Adeibert 
College numbers 106 men; in the 
College for Women, 101; the first- 
year class in the Library school, 15; 
the first-year class in the Law school, 
50; in the Medical school, 30; and 
in the Dental school, 25. The first- 
year classes in the whole university 
will number about 330. The total 
enrollment will approach 900. The 
increase in the last ten years has 
been as follows: In Adelbert College, 
75 per cent; in the College for 
Women 89 per cent; in the Law 
school, 204 per cent; and in the 
Dental school, 49 per cent. 

Among the new instructors of the 
year are: Edwin L. Norton, a grad- 
uate of Amherst; Frederick C. Os- 
trander, a graduate of Wesleyan, 
Conn.; George H. Danton, a graduate 
of Columbia University; M. W. 
Blackman, a graduate of the Uni- 
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SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 

SCHOOL BOOK 


ENGLISH 
Painter’s ‘Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. , 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 


of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
fitably einployed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial , History. 
Science, Art and other branches. Every achooi 
ghould have one. Illustrated catalogue free. 
MeALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


versity of Kansas, and a graduate 
student at Harvard. 

Professor H. A. Aikins thas re- 
turned from a leave of absence of a 
year, which was spent largely in 
Munich. Professor M. M. Curtis of 
the department of philosophy, and 
Professor W.H. Hulme of Engiich, 
are in Europe for a year’s leave of 


Fayerweather bequest. 


> 


Varieties. 


Miss Mobile—“Well, Martha, how 
is your husband now?” 

Martha—‘‘Po’ly, miss, po’ly. He’s 
got that exclamatory rheumatism.” 

Miss Mobile—“‘You mean inflam- 
matory rheumatism, Martha. Ex- 
clamatory is to cry out.” 

Martha (with solemn conviction)— 
“That’s it, mum, that’s it! He don’t 
do nothing but holler.” 


Howes—“You have no cause to be 
angry with Shedd simply because he 
disagrees with you on this question. 
Kivery question has its two sides.” 

Barnes—“I know that, confound it; 
hut why in time can’t he choose the 
same one that. I have chosen? He 
could do it just as well as not, and 
he- would if there was any decency 
about him.” 


Mrs. Brown—‘“I suppose your sou 
is taking a very thorough course in 
college.” 

Mrs, Jones—“Ahh, yes, indeed! Hse 
is really too conscientious. This is 
his fourth year in the freshman class, 
and they tell me there is a great deal 
there that he can learn yet.”—Wash- 
ington Life. 


Grimes—-‘Tumultuous applause at 
the theatre does not always mean 
that everybody is hungering for 
more.” 


Grigson—““Not at all, You re- 
member that Samson brought down 
the house, but nobody called for an 
encore.” 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO Ww is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good untii the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-4 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


High Grade 


101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers 


DUCATORS’ 


XCHANGE 
.C.A. Bidg 
Me. 


In Demand Every 
Week of the rear 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


Winship 


Teachers’ | Beacon 


0000090000 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN’ F. PEASE. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


The Little Dauphin. 
The Life That 
Greatness in 
Child’s Calendar 
The Question of Our Speech............++++-.. 
The Ward of the Sewing Circle........... .... 
Wilderness Babies. 
The Elements of Sociol 
Laboratory Experiments to Accompany Out- 
lines of Inorganic Chemistry....... Gooch & 
The Divine Comedy of Dante.......... 
Occupations for Little Fingers........ Sage & 
How to Study Pictures. 
The Common School Book of Vocal Music.... 
Nature Study in Poets.. 


The Works of Lucien of Samosata............. 
Memoires d’un cose 
Tales from Shakespeare.... 
Elementary Modern Geometry 


Publisher. Price. 
Man A.C. McClur & Chicago 
G. P, Upton Tr 
Cole T. Crowell & N. 
Eliot -75 
Trent “ “ 1.20 


Houghton, Mifflin & Boston 1.00 .00 
Burroughs 1.10 


Wylie Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Se 1.50 
Blackmar The Macmillan 1,0 
Sheldon 8S. Burns Weston, Philadelphia 
Cooley Charles Scribner's Sons,N.Y. —— 
Caffin The Century Company, ‘ 180 
Weil Laird & Lee, Chica; 
Smith Silver, Burdett & = ¢ 
Thomas The Palmer 50 


Willis s¢ “ “ “ 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
r both sex For catalogues addres 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL, SCHOOL, 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A. G. BoypDEN, A. M. M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusure, MASS. 
‘or both sexes. For catal es address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. "Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


No man ever reached a joy by 
jumping over a  duty.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


UNIVERSITY Mrite for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY®@ 


New York. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 


West 23d St. 
N. E. Dept. 
OSTON, MASS. 


Lecture Notes. 


Superintendent O. J. Kern of 
Winnebago county, Illinois, is mak. 
ing a two-weeks’ tour of New Eng- 
land, lecturing at the New H 
shire State Association, at the New 
Hampshire Schoolmasters’ Club, at 
the Massachusetts normal schools at 
Fitchburg, North Adams, and West- 
field, and in the cities of Providence, 
Quincy, Haverhill, Melrose, Gardner, 
and others. 


S. Y. Gillan of Milwaukee recently 
returned from an institute and lec. 
ture trip in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Idaho. After filling a few engage- ‘ 
ments in Pennsylvania, he will have 
some open dates in the fall and early 
winter. His experience in this work 
reaches over a wider territory than 
that of any other institute man in 
the Middle West. 


as 
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LUCKLESS KIDS. 


Pity the  school-kid, 
thought 
Of all the trouble that is coming to 
The little fellows? It’s enough to 
make 
The average schoolchild turn a 
deep, dark blue. 


Have you 


*Twas hard, hard work to memorize 
the names 
Of all the boundaries and towns 


and seas 
Made famous by this war—but what 
will come 
When each proud nation to the 
truce agrees? 


The changes, shifts, and twisting of 
the maps— 
The alterations of both this and 
that— 
The geographic work will be enough 
To knock the most ambitious kidlet 


flat, 
And in the history classes—how 
would you 
like what is coming to those ju- 
veniles? 


|The names of battles and of generals, 


Peace terms, and other stuff, in 
heaps and piles. 


Pity the Russiams—they are down 
and out, 
And their ambitions have been 
placed on skids— 
But give your sympathy where it 
most counts— 
Give loads of pity to the luckless 
kids! 
—W. A. P. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoca, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causeé,. 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Ward—“I hold that the office 
should seek the man.” 

Street—“So do I, and that the man 
should be searched after he has got 
the office.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Another big program, fully as 
strong as that of the preceding six 
days, is announced from Keith's for 
the week of October 23. Hal Davis 
and Inez Macauley will be the prin- 
cipal attractions, presenting the well- 
known comedy-melodrama, “Pals,” 
which scored a big hit at Keith's 
about two years ago. Mr. Davis and 
Miss Macauley will be supported by 
an excellent company, the scenic sur- 
roundings will be unusually good, 
and the closing portion of the act is 
said to be the most stirring bit of 
entertainment in the varieties. The 
surrounding show is a notable one, 
including the Six Valdares, one of 
the best troupes of comedy and trick 


bicyclists in their line; Stuart 
Barnes, “the Chesterfield of mono- 
logue comedians’; May Belfort, a 


pleasing singing comedienne from 
Europe; Fred Warren and John Cur- 
ran, in a new version of “The Ter- 
rible Judge’; Boranni and Nevarro, 
in an eccentric comedy and acrobatic 
sketch; Walter Daniels, impersonator 
of noted stage celebrities; Kern’s 
mimic dog, presenting quite a novelty 
in that line; the Pryors, banjoists, 
singers, and dancers; the Maginleys, 
in an aerial acrobatic specialty; and 
the Durbyelle sisters, finger shadow- 
graphists. The usual list of comedy 
and interesting motion pictures will 
be shown in the kinetograph. Under- 
lined for the week of October 30 are 
the Six Musical Cuttys, presenting 
one of the most artistic musical acts 
in the varieties. 


Uncle Sam’s “Open Door.” 


Of the 19,689 persons who left the 
United Kingdom in June, 1905, for 
foreign ports, no less than 19,024 werg 


. bound for the United States, leaving 


only $65 for the rest of the world. 
The 19,689 were made up of 8,199 of 
British origin, 11,338 toreign, and 
154 not distinguished. In addition, 
16,759 left for places in the British 
empire. Of these, 12,871 went to 
British North America, 1,230 to 
Australia and New Zealand, 2,096 to 
British South Africa, 261 to India 
and Ceylon, and 361 to other British 
colonies and possessions. 

Of the £227,989 who left for po ts 
(other than British colonies) in the 
six months ended June 30, 1905, no 
less than 135,550 came to the United 
States and only 6,096 went to other 
foreign countries. In the same six 
months 63,697 went to British North 
America, 5,262 to Australia and New 
Zealand, 12,521 to British South 
Africa, 1,875 te India and Ceylon, 
and 2,888 to other British posses- 
Sions. The total departures were 
40,000 in excess of 1904 six months. 

Question: Where would the peo- 
ple leaving the United Kingdom go 
if Uncle Sam’s “open door’ was 
shut? 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, 

“Johnny,” said his mother, se- 
verely, ‘“‘someone has taken a big 
piece of ginger-cake out of the pan- 

Johnny blushed guiltily. 

“Oh, Johnny,” she exclaimed, “I 
didn’t think it was in you!” 

“It ain’t—all,” replied Johnny. 
“Part of it’s in Elsie.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


FORTY TH REE teachers have been placed by this ency since January 1, without their 
Z so much as writing a letter of application. Some of them were called 
up on velephone and appointed, some were directed by telegram to report for duty without 
previous notice, some were visited by superintendents without warning and knew the 
purpose of the visit only when invited @ take the position. The number increases every 
year, and the best service we can render WIT this confidence in us. Itis different 
is always given to schools that place HOU enough from the old style of notify- 
ing everybody. When Miller of Binghamton went to there 
were 200 applications for his place. We knew of it before anyone else did, but we 


notified nobody. A good many of our candidates wrote or telegraphed us, ‘*Can’t you 
do something for me th+tre?” We replied promptly ‘‘No chance; the principal of 


asked hundreds to agencies APPLICATION 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS ee 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 | 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ind Families 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. ‘Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


During the fall and winter months there are 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 


se short notice. Many of them are first-class 
positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II). 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRaTT, er. 


PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if en can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 


HARRISBURG, Pa. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full ioformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <**-«": 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. 8S. 
S h crmer h orn 3 E. 14th N. Y. | CLROCKWELL, Manager. 


fen EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Bupe. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Here is employed the MOST DIRECT and the 


SIMPLEST way of 
EXPRESSING A THOUGHT 


DRAWING 


There is no question that you can 


READ THE RESULT 

The SCHOOL ARTS BOOK will tell you how to ac- 
quire this ability and how to impart it to your 
pupils. There is no other mode of expression so 
effective and so helpful as DRAWING. Our 
monthly magazine is published for the GRADE and 
_ SPECIAL TEACHERS. WE KNOW HOW TO HELP 
YOU TO GET RESULTS that are full of satisfac- 
tion and make your supervisor and _ principal 
WONDER HOW YOU EVER managed to GET 
them. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
SAMPLE COPY FREE 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Publishers 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes, 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustra- | 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘‘life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing, 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
A book that should be read by every teacher, 


The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 


preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 


fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature— an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents-- Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


IN 


LEAFLET FORM. 


No. 201 Beethoven. 

No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 

No. 203 Schubert. 

No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 Haydn. 

No. 207. Wagner. 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 
Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Mas Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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